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ABSTRACT 


The author presents a method of community study used by social anthropologists. 
The method is related to the problem of ascertaining the social status classification 
in the modern community. A system of status classification used in a New England 
town is outlined and a few of the ramifications presented. The classificatory scheme is 
amenable to quantitative treatment. 


Current researches by social anthropologists of modern com- 
munities in North America, Asia, and Europe’ provoke the question 
of their differences from community researches by sociologists. It 
is clear that the similarities between the two are greater than the 
differences, which are primarily matters of emphasis. By describing 
how some of the anthropologists have gone about their new task, 
the present article will attempt to enable the sociological reader to 
make his own comparisons between the community researches of 
the two disciplines. 

A community is a society locally organized. Local groups every- 

t John F. Embree, Suye Mura: A Japanese Village (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939); Horace Miner, St. Denis: A French-Canadian Parish (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press 1939); Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom (New York: Viking 
Press, 1939); Robert R. Redfield, Folk Culture of Yucatan (to be published by the 
University of Chicago Press); E. H. Spicer, Pascua: A Yogui Village in Arizona (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940); Robert R. Redfield and W. Lloyd Warner, 
“Cultural Anthropology and Modern Agriculture,” Part V of Farmers in a Changing 


World (Yearbook of Agriculture, 1940). Other studies on which this article is based will 
be referred to during the course of the discussion. 
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where consist of socially interactive individuals sharing common 
territory. These groups characteristically possess technical, social, 
and symbolic systems which are mutually dependent,” the degree 
of dependence varying with the type of community.’ 

The anthropologist has traditionally studied such local groups as 
the “‘tribe,” the “‘clan,” and the “‘local band,”’ whereas the sociolo- 
gist has studied rural and urban communities, the neighborhood, 
and metropolitan regions. The people studied by the anthro- 
pologist have tended to be non-European, nonliterate, and simply 
organized; those of the sociologist, European, literate, and com- 
plexly organized. Yet the simple Australian band and the vast 
metropolis in the United States are but two extreme varieties of the 
local community. The social anthropologist has studied diverse 
types of societies, as well as their institutions and rank orders,‘ 
in a comparative range of social differentiation for the ultimate 
purpose of forming adequate generalizations on the nature of human 
social interaction. His studies of modern communities and their 
institutions must in time be fitted into a larger framework of all 
societies; they must become a part of a general comparative soci- 
ology. These more general purposes make it clear that the anthro- 
pologist will tend to emphasize the study of a community’s social 
organization. Therefore, when he studies the individual, he will 
examine the role of this individual within a social framework. 

?W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization (New York: Harper & Bros., 1937), pp. 
10-12. 

3 William F. Ogburn, ‘Social Change,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, III, 
330-34- 

4 Rank, as used here, is the most general term to refer to “‘any kind of social hier- 
archy which places individuals or groups of individuals in superior and superordinate 
places and other individuals in inferior and subordinate positions.”’ (For a full discus- 
sion of rank, status, and hierarchy see W. Lloyd Warner and W. Allison Davis, A 
Comparative Study of American Caste,’”’ in Edgar T. Thompson [ed.], Race Relations 
and the Race Problem, (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1939], pp. 219-40.) 
Certain rank orders, such as class and caste, cross-cut a whole society, whereas others, 
such as school, church, or factory hierarchies, segment a total group. 

“Status” refers to any social position in a society, whether it be ranked or not. 
A society with superior and inferior positions has recognizable statuses; for example, 
the kinship system of an Australian tribe provides many statuses in a society where rank 


is not present. A society with a class order can have a large number of equal statuses 
at any one class level. 
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For the anthropologist the study of the life-career of the indi- 
vidual in the community is the investigation of the development of 
the personality and the maintenance of its equilibrium in the social 
system.’ It is hypothesized that the personality of any individual is 
a product of the interaction of his organic endowment and the 
experiences he has as an interactive unit within a given part of a 
status system. It is believed that, if these experiences can be re- 
constructed by the analyst and placed in the social context in which 
they occur, it is likely that we can achieve deep insight into the 
mysteries of personality. It is also hypothesized that satisfactory 
classifications and generalizations can then be made of personality 
by use of certain status criteria.° 

The urban sociologist has tended to emphasize the study of social 
change and social disorganization. He has, therefore, selected areas 
where such phenomena as crime, delinquency, divorce, family dis- 
organization, gang behavior, ethnic conflict, suicide, and insanity 
are most prevalent. From the anthropologist’s point of view, the 
smaller and larger towns where the social tradition has been little 
disturbed and the ways of life are more harmonious and better 
integrated have perhaps been neglected by the sociologist. The 
selection of communities to be studied by anthropologists was de- 
termined by criteria which accented harmonious adjustment, high 
integration, and well-organized social relations. The problem of 
American social equilibrium rather than disequilibrium was of para- 
mount interest. 

In studying the social organization of a community, the anthro- 
pologist necessarily investigates the interactions of individuals. 
These interactions take place in recognizable social relations, con- 
sisting of customary and expected ways of behavior which are 
evaluated by the members of the group and are negatively and 
positively sanctioned. By positive sanctions the society provides 
rewards to help maintain certain approved behavior, the punish- 

5 W. Lloyd Warner, ‘‘The Society, the Individual, and His Mental Disorders,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. XCIV, No. 2 (September, 1937). 


6 W. Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1940); W. Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. 
Adams, Color and Human Nature (to be published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion). 
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ments of negative sanctions discourage disapproved activities. 
Negative sanctions vary from the mild use of gossip and ridicule, 
informally expressed, to the extreme of capital punishment. In 
the field the anthropologist observes a given event in terms of a 
particular set of social relations of the individuals involved. Then 
he views these social relations as part of a larger configuration, such 
as family, clique, association, or combinations of these. The result- 
ing interactive system is then examined in the context of the whole 
community. This relational type of analysis is the opposite of that 
ordinarily made; for the individual, rather than the relationship, 
is the ultimate unit of most investigations. 

From previous researches in other societies, a hypothesis has been 
developed that all communities tend to emphasize certain parts of 
their organization. Consequently, certain structures within a social 
system are frequently dominant, and other structures are modified 
tf to fit the fundamental one. For example, in many of the East 
: | African societies, a formally organized system of age-grading is 
t dominant. The lives of all individuals in the group are ultimately 
regulated by this fundamental structure. An East African indi- 
vidual, at any given time, regulates his life and his relations to 
) other people according to the division he occupies and the division 
) occupied by others. His economic, political, and familial activities 
| are organized accordingly. Other societies have seized upon other 
| structures; certain Indian communities have caste systems; certain 
Polynesian communities, status hierarchies; and in Australia, kin- 
| ship is dominant. 
| When modern communities were first studied by anthropologists, 
the question of a fundamental structure arose. A hypothesis of the 
dominance of the economic system was formed. We thereby as- 
i sumed that a man’s economic status fundamentally determined how 
} he would behave. While it was clear that a man’s economic status 
| was of great importance, it soon became evident that it did not 
adequately account for many of his actions and for some of the 
determining evaluations of him by others in the community. The 
wealthiest man, for example, was often outranked by others of much 
less wealth. Some of the people who were consistently placed at the 
top of the social heap had less money than those at the bottom. 
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It was frequently found that men had higher and lower positions 
in the total community than in their occupations or professions. 
For example, a mediocre doctor socially outranked another doctor 
with a larger income whose professional and moral reputation was 
of the very highest. These considerations ultimately led us to the 
formulation of several hypotheses of general rank order and status 
in our local societies. 

A hypothesis was formed from our earlier interviews and observa- 
tions which stated that in the integrated structure of the American 
communities is a rank order which places all individuals on higher 
and lower levels of social participation. These social levels cross-cut 
the whole community. In order to determine the nature of the 
ranking system, the value and symbol systems of the community 
were examined to ascertain how social position was assigned. Fami- 
lies, cliques, associations, churches, and other groupings where in- 
dividuals interact in superordinate, subordinate, and co-ordinate 
relations were studied to determine the actual relations of rank 
among the individuals in the community. When all the several 
thousand individuals were placed in the several strata, it became 
evident that multiple factors rather than a single element deter- 
mined an individual’s place in the rank order. The social charac- 
teristics were statistically analyzed and the proportionate amount 
of all the characteristics in each level determined. A few of the 
social traits so treated were type of house; budgetary expenditure; 
occupation; place of residence; church, association, clique, and 
ethnic affiliations; magazines, books, and newspapers read. 

A comparative study of the rank orders of northern and southern 
communities soon demonstrated that their systems of ranking were 
not the same.’? The system of rank in northern communities was 
thought by us to be a class system, and the southern one was con- 
sidered a class-caste order. These classifications resulted from com- 
paring the American systems with those known to anthropologists 

7 W. Lloyd Warner, ‘‘American Caste and Class,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLII, No. 2 (September 1936), 234-37; W. Allison Davis and John Dollard, Deep 
South (to be published by the University of Chicago Press); John Dollard, Caste and 
Class in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); Yankee City Series, 


Vol. I: The Social Life of a Modern Community, by W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt 
(to be published by the Yale University Press). 
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from non-European societies.* The northern social hierarchy was so 
classified because its social values operated to place people at given 
levels and sanctioned upward and downward mobility as well as 
marriage above and below the social levels of the persons involved. 
the southern system of rank forbids marriage between individuals 
in higher and lower groups (endogamy) and will not permit upward 
and downward mobility between them (the hereditary principle of 
caste).? Within each caste there are higher and lower levels within 
which individuals move up and down and are allowed to marry. 

Once the system of rank has been determined, it becomes im- 
portant to know the social mechanisms which contributed to its 
maintenance. There arise concomitant problems of how the dif- 
I ferent social structures fit into the total system. An upper-class 
} Negro family in the South must solve different social situations from 
t those confronting a lower- or an upper-class white family. The 
| integrative problems of the church, associations, and other institu- 
| tions vary according to the system of rank in the society. The school 
hierarchy, the curricula, the system of grading, the selection of 
teachers, and the financial support all reflect the status system of 
the community. For example, the Davises and Gardners found a 
system of grading in the high school in the Deep South which was 
highly influenced by the relative social status of the pupils’ families. 
In Yankee City the type of curriculum chosen in the high school cor- 
related closely with the student’s position in the social strata. The 
; selection of the type of curriculum conformed to the general social 
status of the adolescent’s family. The school functioned to help 
maintain the class order through the generations (1) by contributing 
to the upward and downward mobility of some of the students and 
(2) by stabilizing the status of the remainder."° 

The factories of the community were studied as social systems in 
the same manner as the family systems. The relations of manage- 
ment to the worker and of the different levels of workers to one 
another were part of the research. The place of the factory and the 


Warner and Davis, op. cit. 
9A. L. Kroeber, ‘‘Caste,”’ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, III, 254-56. 


10 Yankee City Series, Vol. I: The Social Life of a Modern Community, by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt. 
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comparative social statuses of the personnel of management and 
the operators in the community yielded much understanding of how 
the economic life of an industrial society functions. Essentially, the 
same procedure was used for the plantation economy of the South 
and the farm life of Ireland. Incidentally, the study of how the 
farm was connected with the Irish family, and this family to the 
larger social system, made it possible for Arensberg and Kimball 
to relate the immigration and vital statistics of Ireland to their 
proper social framework.” 

Mention of the social changes in Ireland brings us to the generai 
question of how anthropologists study social change in modern com- 
munities. Ethnologists have always been interested in such phe- 
nomena in nonliterate societies; their scientific papers are filled with 
studies of what are called “acculturation” cand “diffusion.” 

The ethnic groups in American communities offer splendid ma- 
terials for similar investigations of change. ‘lhe subcommunities of 
such groups as the Irish, French-Canadians, and Jews were studied 
as subsystems which had their own internal organization and ex- 
ternal relations with the whole community. Each generation of 
each ethnic group was examined to discover its rate of progress in 
the occupational hierarchy and to determine how far it had moved 
into the more favored residential areas of the town. Finally, the 
areal and occupational studies were interrelated with the general 
class levels of the community. It was clear that all these phe- 
nomena of social change are interrelated and interdependent.” 

If the basic unit of analysis is the relation rather than the individ- 
ual, then it should be possible in a community research to connect 
any given relation with all others and thereby construct an inter- 
connected, interdependent system of total interaction. Previous 

™ Conrad Arensberg, The Irish Countrymen (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1937); Conrad Arensberg and Solon T. Kimball, Family and Community 
in Ireland (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1940); F. J. Roethlisberger 
and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1939); Yankee City Series, Vol. IV: The Social System of the Modern Fac- 


tory, by W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low (to be published by the Yale University 
Press). 


12 Yankee City Series, Vol. T11: The Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups, by 
W. Lloyd Warner and Leo Srole (to be published by the Yale University Press). 
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knowledge from researches on the social structures of non-European 
communities does not equip the investigator with a full methodology 
for his task. It provides him with a form of system analysis which 
allows him to analyze family, kinship, political, or other institutional 
behavior in one system, and it allows him to state how much a 
system or systems vary at the different levels of a rank order. But 
no previously attempted community research using the relation as 
the basic unit had succeeded in inducting a total system of dif- 
ferential statuses which were interrelated. This was first tried in 
the Yankee City study. 

When the class levels of all individuals have been determined and 
when their interactions in a set of relations in the various institutions 
are known, the basic data are available to take the next inductive 
step toward developing an analysis of interrelated statuses. Each 
individual in the society is a member of several social structures. For 
example, he is a member of a family, several cliques,’’ a church, and 
possibly such associations as the Rotary, the Masons, and discussion 
groups. At the same time he has a position in one of the several 
classes. Ordinarily, as a member of a family, he is interacting with 
other members of the family at the same class level. This is true for 
some of his cliques but not for all of them, since some of the clique 
members may be a level above or below him in rank. In the formally 
organized discussion groups the members are largely of his own class 
or of one level above or below him; but the members of larger as- 
sociations may range from one to all social levels. 

An individual in any one of the classes participates in many 
memberships or statuses. Certain of the memberships are inter- 
related with others which are all of one rank; other memberships 
may place the individual in face-to-face relations with the whole 
range of status in the community. As an individual moves from one 
status to another in the daily round of his life, he must give attention 
to different social situations, change his attitudes, and ordinarily 
modify his behavior. An upper-class member of an entirely upper- 
class family is in a different situation from that of an upper-class 
person some of whose family members are middle class. Although 

13 A clique is an informal, voluntary association. Unlike a formal association such 


as a fraternity or lodge, its rules of entrance, exit, and for the period of membership 
are not explicitly defined. 
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such an individual as the latter may succeed in disguising his inner 
feelings, nevertheless his acts, thoughts, and feelings will differ from 
those of a person whose family members are co-ordinate with him. 
An individual, talking and acting as a member of an “aristocratic” 
discussion group, “naturally” behaves in a different fashion when he 
is talking and acting as a member of a group whose membership 
includes all classes. He is much more likely to use social values and 
symbols which are “‘democratic”’ in the latter context than he is in 
the former. By virtue of his interaction with other members of the 
group in each situation, the same individual occupies two different 
statuses. His statuses (positions as here defined) depend on (1) 
belonging to a particular class and (2) being a member of a social 
structure (family, clique, association, etc.). 

Once this point in the analysis is reached, the total number of 
statuses (positions) in each class and in the whole community can 
be ascertained. Furthermore, the number of memberships in each 
of the statuses (social positions) can be counted. We can find out, 
for example, that there are five hundred members of the status, in 
the upper “aristocratic” level, which includes only those member- 
ships which do not go below that class; we can isolate and count the 
four hundred upper-class memberships in a status which is inter- 
related with the middle class, and, let us say, some three hundred 
which connect with all statuses down to the lower class. We de- 
termined (always by induction and counting) that there are twenty 
of such general statuses (positions) in the upper class and varying 
numbers in the other classes. We know the amount of relationship 
that exists among the several social levels, or classes, because we 
know the number of memberships in each stratum which are inter- 
related with other members at other levels. We thereby achieve the 
point in our analysis where we have an inducted and interrelated 
system of statuses which accounts (1) for the kind and number of 
members in each class and in the total social system of the com- 
munity and (2) for the number and kind of vertical relations among 
the members of the several classes. 

We thus have a partially completed analysis of the community’s 
social system—only partially completed because, although we know 
the number of members in each status, we do not know the amount 
of relationship among the members of all statuses of any given class. 
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To complete the study of the total system of integrated relations, 
it is necessary to determine how the various statuses within each 
class are interconnected and the amount of interconnection that 
exists between each status and all others within a given social class. 
To accomplish this purpose is a long, tedious task. The procedure 
consists of first counting the number of connections the members 
of a status have with each of the other statuses in its social stratum. 

For illustration, we will again select Positions (statuses) I and II 
from the upper class. There are six possibilities of membership by 
any given individual in these two positions of the upper stratum. 
These possibilities are: (1) no membership in Position II, but one 
or more memberships in Position I; (2) no membership in Position I, 
but one or more memberships in Position II; (3) no membership in 
either position; (4) an equal number of memberships in both posi- 
tions; (5) memberships in both but more in Position I than in 
Position II; and (6) memberships in both positions but more in II 
than in I. 

We will choose a concrete illustration which fits the possibilities 
just enumerated. An individual may be a member of a family and a 
clique in Position I and have no memberships in II; a second in- 
dividual may hold a family membership, four clique and two associa- 
tional memberships in Position II but none in I. A third individual 
might not be a member of either position (but of Positions IV, V, 
and VI in the upper class); a fourth individual might hold two 
clique positions in I and two in Position II. A fifth has a family 
membership in Position II and has two clique and three association 
memberships in I; a sixth individual in the upper stratum might hold 
four clique memberships in Position II and be a family member of I. 

If the fourth individual’s memberships, and those of all others like 
him, were considered by themselves, there would be no difference in 
the amount of membership connections between the two positions. If 
the fifth individual and all others like him were considered by them- 
selves, Position II would be more connected into I than the latter 
with it (in the sense that individuals in Position II have more mem- 
berships in Position I than individuals in Position I have in Position 
II), and if the sixth were involved the situation would be reversed. 

When the totals for all the memberships in the two positions are 
added, there are ten members in Position I and fourteen in II, but 
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some memberships in each position are not connected with the other 
position (see Table I). There are two members in Position I who 
have no connections with Position II and seven in Position II who 
have no connections with Position I. When these memberships are 
subtracted from the totals for each position, the first position is 
found to be connected seven times into Position II out of a possible 
fourteen, and Position IT is connected eight times out of a possible 
ten with Position I. The difference between them gives the com- 
parative amount of connection each has with the other. We now 
have the essentials of the procedure for determining the kind and 
amount of relationship among the members of all statuses in any 


TABLE 1* 


MEMBERSHIP INTERCONNECTION AMONG POSITIONS 


Indi- Indi- Indi- Indi- Indi- Indi- Total 

vidual 1 | vidual 2 | vidual 3 | vidual 4 | vidual 5 | vidual 6 


* “Positions” mean any statuses in a given class; the designation of “Position I,” ‘Position II,” etc., 
does not imply any hierarchal solution between them. 


class. If there are twenty positions in a class, this procedure must be 
used for the hundreds and sometimes thousands of members in each 
position. For example, some of the five hundred members of Posi- 
tion I may be connected with all the other positions, some with none 
and others in varying amount with all the other positions. After 
Position I is completed, the others in their order must be dealt with 
in the same manner. All the total combinations each position has 
with all others as well as the totals all others have with it can be 
added and the differences accounted for. 

The percentage of the total horizontal connections that a given 
position in a class has with any other position can be found by 
dividing the total number of the connections the position has into 
the totals for each position. The same procedure is used to find the 
amount of connection each has with it and comparisons on the 
amount of connection between any two positions. 

The internal composition of a status consists of memberships in 
different structures (family, clique, association, etc.). These mem- 
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berships are further analyzable by counting the number of males, 
females, ethnic and religious affiliations, and other social charac- 
teristics of the members. We learn by this analysis whether a mem- 
ber acting in a given status is adult-male-Protestant-Yankee or an 
adolescent-Catholic-woman of Irish extraction. 

Further operations are possible. Although these operations are 
known and have been used, they are too complex to describe here."4 

When these last steps have been taken, the necessary analysis for 
seeing the society as a total system of interdependent, interrelated 
statuses is completed. The kind and amount of mutual influencing 
among the members of the total system can be ascertained, and it is 
possible to examine qualitatively and quantitatively behavior within 
each separate status and study its interconnectedness with the whole 
system. 

When completed, the whole construct and its parts might be 
described as a map representing the social system of a community 
much as the map of a good cartographer might represent the physical 
realities of such an area as the Caribbean Sea. The larger body of 
land and water which comprise the total area of an ordinary map 
are perhaps analogous to the statuses. The total composition of 
each status-—that is to say, the interrelated structural memberships 
(family, clique, etc.) and their social characteristics (sex, age, 
religion, etc.) and the thousands of horizontal and vertical relations— 
might be compared with the detailed map the mariner uses to chart 
his course. Neither the social map nor the physical one gives all 
the details of any given area. The mariner’s map ordinarily does not 
inform one about the type of vegetation along the shores of the 
island around which he is navigating, nor does the social map tell 
one the specific events within a status or between it and other 
statuses. However, the interested social observer is in a far better 
position to understand any given event in the life of an individual 
if he can place it in its proper point within the social map. The 
attitudes of the individua!s involved in the event are better under- 
stood, and the immediate context of the event in the status system 
is not confused with other contexts in other parts of the society. 
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COMMUNITY ANALYSIS AND ORGANIZATION 
SAUL D. ALINSKY 


ABSTRACT 

In the industrial area adjacent to the Stock Yards of Chicago, a community council 
was formed which included the two basic institutions of the area—(1) organized religion 
and (2) organized labor—as well as all of the other interest and action groups in that 
community. “Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council” is an experimental demon- 
stration of a community organizational procedure predicated upon a functional con- 
ception of the character of a community and its problems. On the local scene the coun- 
cil has operated a successful program. It has brought about not only a tangible im- 
provement in the way of life of the local residents of Back of the Yards but has 
also resulted in the development of an unusual sympathy and understanding between 
organizations which previously had been in opposition and conflict. This Council has 
not confined its efforts to the local scene but has also addressed itself to the task of 
coping with those larger socioeconomic issues which converge upon the local scene to 
establish the plight of Back of the Yards. The Council is aiding other industrial areas 
to organize in a similar manner in the hope that the combined strength of many such 
community councils will be sufficient to deal effectively with these major destructive 
forces. 

Community organizational enterprises have traditionally confined 
themselves to co-ordination of professional formal agencies which 
are, first, superimposed upon the community and, second, play a 
superficial role in the life of the community. It is a rare phenomenon 
today to discover a community organization in which the indigenous 
interest and action groups of the community not only participate 
but also play a fundamental role in that organization. Even where 
the possibility of organizational work of this character has evi- 
denced itself, it has not been accompanied by any significant under- 
standing of the social forces involved in the functional nature of a 
community or of the socioeconomic strata of the community and 
its corresponding implications. The two major defects in the tradi- 
tional community organization movement are (1) that it views each 
problem of the community as if it were independent of all other 
problems and (2) that it views the community as a social, political, 
and economic entity which is more or less insulated from the general 
social scene. This appears to be true both of those agencies which 
are concerned with some one special problem of the local community 
as if this problem were isolated and of those which claim to be inter- 
ested in the development of a program for such a local neighborhood 
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as a whole, without recognizing that the life of such a neighborhood 
is shaped by forces which far transcend the local scene. 

An understanding of the fashion in which a local community func- 
tions within the larger social organism demands a marked departure 
from the conventional procedures characteristic of that kind of com- 
munal organization which proposes that the community elevate it- 
self by means of its own bootstraps. It means that, while the com- 
munity as a whole is taken as a specific starting-point for a program 
of social construction, the organizational procedures must direct 
their attention toward those larger socioeconomic issues which con- 
verge upon that scene to create the plight of the area. 

In this paper it is proposed to discuss very briefly and generally 
an effort now being made to project these considerations into a 
concrete situation. I propose to indicate an employment of the fore- 
going philosophy in the formation of a community council. 

Among the many neighborhoods whose names have been synony- 
mous with certain characteristics responsible for their reputation, 
such as “Hell’s Kitchen” and “Harlem” in New York City, there 
is none which stands out more conspicuously than that part of the 
city of Chicago known as “‘Back of the Yards.” This is ““The Jungle” 
of Upton Sinclair. Colorfully dramatized in American literature, im- 
mortalized in poetry, ‘‘Back of the Yards” has come to be in the 
eyes of the American people a byword for disease, delinquency, de- 
terioration, dirt, and dependency. The history of Back of the Yards 
is to a large extent a study of the immigration movements to this 
country. It is a story graphically demonstrating the methods em- 
ployed by a rapidly expanding industry in its drive to secure cheap 
labor. It is a history of the American “‘melting-pot”’ process. It is 
also the saga of organized labor in the United States. It reflects the 
history of the Knights of Labor, of the American Federation of 
Labor, and of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is a story 
of desperation, of surging enthusiasms, of violence, and of heart- 
break. 

A survey of the possibilities for community organization of the 
residents of the Back of the Yards neighborhood reveals two basic 
social forces which might serve as the cornerstone of any effective 
community organization which would, first, be representative of the 
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people of the community and, second, by the very virtue of such 
representation, possess the necessary strength to effect constructive 
changes in the life of the Back of the Yards neighborhood. These 
two elemental social institutions are, first, the Catholic church and, 
second, organized labor. 

More than go per cent of the population of the Back of the Yards 
community is Catholic in religion. It is the Catholic church which 
serves as the medium through which these people express some of 
their most cherished traditional hopes, desires, and aspirations. The 
Catholic church is an integral and dynamic factor in the experiences 
and lives of the people “‘back of the yards.”’ In this area one finds 
a variety of nationalities. There are Poles, Lithuanians, Slovaks, 
Germans, Irish, Ukranians, and Mexicans. The Poles constitute the 
dominant nationality group. The parishes are to a large extent com- 
posed of distinct nationality groups. For example, there is a Slovak 
church, a German church, a Polish church, a Lithuanian church, 
etc. In this particular neighborhood there are seven large parishes. 
It is common knowledge that, even though parts of the same de- 
nomination, these parishes have rarely acted as a unit in attacking 
community problems. Today, through the medium of the Back of 
the Yards Neighborhood Council, these parishes are operating as a 
solid bloc. 

Just as the Catholic religion is the common spiritual denominator 
for the people of the community, so to a relative extent one finds 
in the neighborhood a common vocational denominator. To a large 
extent the economic life of this community depends upon the Stock 
Yards and its affiliated subsidiaries. If production falls off at the 
Stock Yards, the economic level of the people back of the yards cor- 
respondingly declines. If a man or woman in the community is not 
directly employed in the Stock Yards or in one of its subsidiaries, 
that person’s wife or husband (as the case may be), or child, or 
relative, or neighbor, or friend, is, or has been at some time or other, 
employed in the Stock Yards. Organized labor unions not only rep- 
resent the vocational interests of a large number of residents of the 
Back of the Yards community, but they also serve as the medium 
through which these people express their secular hopes and desires 
for economic security. 
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The major Back of the Yards labor union today is one large in- 
dustrial labor union to which belong the vast majority of workers in 
the packing industry. This union is the Packinghouse Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee, which is an affiliate of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. It is obvious that the membership of this union 
is very closely related to the membership of the Catholic church. 
The same people that comprise the membership of a parish also 
form the membership of a union local. It is quite common to find 
that a steward or member of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee is also an official of a Holy Name society or another re- 
ligious organization. 

In recent months, after years of the ravages of depression, there 
has been developed a strong conviction among the various organiza- 
tions in the Back of the Yards community that, first, they are con- 
fronted by menacing, seemingly chronic social problems. These 
problems range through unemployment, disease, child welfare, de- 
linquency, and poor housing. Second, these organizations have be- 
come convinced that if these problems are ever to be solved they 
must be solved by the local residents operating through their own 
organizations and institutions. Quoting from a recent program pub- 
lished by the Council: 


For fifty years we have waited for someone to offer a solution—but nothing 
has happened. Today we know that we ourselves must face and solve these 
problems. We know what poor housing, disease, unemployment, and juvenile 
delinquency mean, and we are sure that if a way out is to be found, we can 
and must find it. 


Operating on the basis of these convictions, the organizations 
came together and banded into the Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Council. Their objectives are clearly presented in their statment of 
purpose : 

This organization is founded for the purpose of uniting all of the organiza- 
tions within that community known as the Back of the Yards, in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of all residents of that community regardless of their race, 
color or creed, so that they may all have the opportunity to find health, happi- 
ness, and security through the democratic way of life. 


With the possible exception of some of the smaller organizations 
maintained by outsiders in the community, almost every person in 
that area is affiliated to one or more of the organizations which are 
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represented in this community council. It is significant to point out 
that the earnestness and enthusiasm of the Catholic church is illus- 
trated by the fact that, instead of sending nominal lay representa- 
tives to the Council, the priests have personally assumed member- 
ship. Similarly, the chief officials of all the other organizations are 
personally participating in the Council. 

The Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council today represents 
the church, labor unions, both C.I.O. and A.F. of L., the local cham- 
ber of commerce, the local American Legion post, the leading busi- 
nessmen, the social, the nationality, the fraternal, and the athletic 
organizations of the people “back of the yards.”’ The Chicago Park 
District has played a dynamic role in the Council as reflected through 
its local park director, an indigenous leader in the community and 
one whose aggressive leadership was a highly significant factor in 
the organization of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council. 

It can be seen that the Council is not simply a group of well- 
meaning individuals, nor is it merely representative of one or two 
segments of the community. Above all, it is not an organization con- 
trolled by outside groups whose basic interests are, in the final analy- 
sis, either not identical with or opposed to the objectives sought by 
the people “back of the yards.”’ The Council, rooted primarily in 
the fundamental institutions of the community, now includes prac- 
tically every organization of significance in the life of the Back of 
the Yards community. 

Its program is carried on by eight committees. Each committee 
has its elected officials who in turn compose the executive board of 
the Council. The personnel of the executive board as well as of the 
various committees is of such an indigenous character that through 
their experiences (in some cases life-long) and associations in the 
community they have all acquired a vast fund of intimate knowledge 
regarding those subtle, informal, and personal aspects of the com- 
munal life of ““Back of the Yards.” This is the type of intangible 
information that cannot be uncovered by formal surveys or studies. 
The procedures and methods utilized by the Council all stem from 
this body of personal, informal, intimate data. The objectives of 
each committee, as well as their composition, clearly reveal the is- 
sues of the area as defined by the local residents. A study of these 
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issues is of the utmost significance in understanding why so many 
organizations seemingly opposed in their programs and objectives 
nevertheless united. For example, during an early Council meeting 
the representative of the local chamber of commerce bitterly com- 
plained about the problem of unemployment. He emphasized that 
the price of unemployment was borne in the main by business be- 
cause of the high taxes for public relief. The labor representative 
disagreed with this view pointing out that an unemployed man can- 
not pay union dues and is a constant drain on the union benefit 
fund. The religious representatives then interrupted to emphasize 
that an unemployed man cannot contribute to his church, and, lack- 
ing these contributions, the churches could not sustain themselves. 
After prolonged discussion, they reached the conclusion that the dis- 
astrous effects of unemployment were borne by all in common. The 
blunt fact is that common grave problems presented a fundamental 
threat to the welfare of all the people “‘back of the yards” and all of 
their organizations. Issues such as unemployment or disease are fun- 
damental threats to the welfare of labor unions as well as to business 
dependent upon the purchasing power of that community. 

Therefore it is understandable why, on the committee for unem- 
ployment or on the committee for a higher standard of living or on 
the health committee, one finds represented the leading local busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders of both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L., Catholic 
priests, police officials, leaders of nationality, social, and athletic 
groups—all putting their heads together and pooling all their efforts 
and collective skill toward the solution of their common problem. 
This common immediate stake for church, business, and labor tran- 
scended doctrinal differences and has resulted in the development 
of an unusual understanding among them. It is this unity of pur- 
pose, this organized sentiment and opinion, that generates an almost 
irresistible force and explains the record of achievement and speed 
of accomplishment of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council. 
Because the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council represents 
the mobilized sentiment of the community as articulated through 
their indigenous organizations, it is not only a community council 
but a movement. The fact is that, when a community is organized 
so that it moves, it becomes—a movement. 
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The final authority of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Coun- 
cil is lodged in a community congress which meets on a minimum of 
twice a year; elects officers, amends by-laws, ratifies or disapproves 
policies, and acts upon all matters referred to it. The community 
congress consists of one representative for each twenty-five members 
of each member organization of the Council in good standing. This 
community congress insures control of the Council by the people. 
The following is the program achieved by the Council during the 
last eighteen months. 

1. An infant welfare station has been secured. 

2. A contract was signed whereby the Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council secured a large section of land in the neighborhood 
for the purpose of creating a community recreational center. An all- 
community recreational center is now in the last stages of construc- 
tion. 

3. Within five months the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Coun- 
cil became recognized by the Community Fund of Chicago, secured 
an allocation, and became a participating agency in the fund. Now 
in its second year, the Council’s allocation has been doubled. 

4. A survey is now being completed of specific immediate needs 
of the community so that they may be met as quickly as possible. 

5. On the subject of relief, the Back of the Yards community was 
singularly articulate and unanimous in waging the fight for adequate 
relief standards. It has exerted constant pressure for the support of 
humane relief standards for those in need of relief. It has carried 
its fight to the state as well as to the national capital. 

6. Negotiations are now under way regarding a possible housing 
project. 

7. More than 2,800 jobs were secured through the co-operation of 
both the National Youth Administration and private industry. 

8. A delinquency subcommittee has been created which comprises 
representatives of various organizations. This committee investi- 
gates each case of juvenile delinquency, then takes appropriate ac- 
tion. If unemployment of a parent of a delinquent boy appears to 
be a contributing factor to that boy’s delinquency, then some kind 
of job is secured for that parent. 
9g. A community-owned dental clinic is now being set up to pro- 
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vide free dental service for all children under thirteen years of age 
whose families are unable to afford such care. 

10. Arrangements were concluded between the Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Council and the owners of the local weekly commu- 
nity paper whereby a special board of governors appointed by the 
Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council have complete jurisdic- 
tion over the character and policy of the local weekly paper. As a 
result, the community today has a newspaper which they write, 
edit, and read themselves—a journalistic organ reflecting the inter- 
ests, attitudes, and aspirations of the people of the community 
rather than of an extremely small segment of the population of the 
area. 

11. A general community improvement project is now under way 
to convert all empty, dirty, vacant spaces into little individual parks 
with grass, trees, and attractive facilities, offering places for the 
workers and their children to relax. 

12. Following the example of their elders, the youth in the com- 
munity have organized their own Back of the Yards Neighborhood 
Youth Council, and for the first time the youth groups of the com- 
munity are engaged in a co-ordinated, constructive, well-organized 
program for the solution of their problems. 

13. An agreement was reached between the Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Council and the Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration whereby fourteen hundred children are fed one hot meal 
every day of the year. A portion of the expense of this food project 
is carried by the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council. The 
project was instigated by the youth organization, which bears the 
slogan ‘‘Not Only Bat and Ball but Bread and Butter.” 

14. The Council has sponsored a great many affairs, such as box- 
ing shows, carnivals, dances, fairs, and various other forms of com- 
munity get-togethers. All proceeds from these events have been 
utilized for the Council program. Here is a demonstration of where 
the people in the community pay admission for entertainment to 
their own community affairs and then have their own money turned 
back to be used in their own general welfare program. 

15. The Council is now in the process of purchasing a large sum- 
mer camp site out in the country. The camp facilities will be con- 
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structed and developed by the local people themselves, and it is 
their desire that every child “back of the yards” shall enjoy the 
advantages of a summer-camp vacation for at least two weeks each 
year. The camp will be owned and operated completely by the com- 
munity. 

16. Recently the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council spon- 
sored a community fair at which they had a large exposition tent. 
In this tent individual merchants and organizations rented booths 
for the purpose of advertising their wares and also to indicate their 
allegiance to the Neighborhood Council. The spectacle of the C.1.0. 
booth adjacent to that of the chamber of commerce, and the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties sharing adjoining booths, was a vivid 
demonstration of the new spirit of democracy which has pervaded 
the culture of “back of the yards.” 

17. A community credit union is now being financially under- 
written through definite agreement with all the major institutions 
of the community whereby they will purchase shares in this enter- 
prise. This community credit union is the Council’s major project 
for this year. The Council regards this credit union as one of its 
most important weapons in its drive for the economic security of 
its people. 

To most observers the intangible achievements of the Back of the 
Yards Neighborhood Council have been of far greater importance 
than its tangible accomplishments. Through the medium of the Back 
of the Yards Neighborhood Council, leaders in various interest and 
action groups have learned to know one another as human beings 
rather than as impersonal symbols of groups which, in many cases, 
appeared to be of a hostile nature. The personal relationships which 
have been developed have to a large degree broken down that urban 
anonymity characteristic of all such communities. Furthermore, we 
today find an independent philosophy developing back of the yards 
which can best be described as a people’s philosophy. 

A revealing demonstration of this type of social relationship is 
to be found in some of the recent activities of the constituent or- 
ganizations of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council. For 
example, some months ago when the C.I.O. held a picnic, the local 
chamber of commerce took the lead in securing advertisements for 
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the C.1.0. picnic program book. Similarly, a few weeks later when 
the local chamber of commerce embarked upon a membership drive, 
the C.1.0. leaders not only assisted the chamber of commerce mem- 
bership committee but publicly informed local businessmen that it 
was their duty to be members of the local chamber of commerce. 
This community solidarity does not rest completely upon any spe- 
cial benevolence on the part of the members of the Council and the 
organizations for which they speak but upon the clear recognition 
that to a large extent they either stand or fall together. 

The position assumed by the Council in a number of crises of 
impending conflict between labor and capital has caused many ob- 
servers to characterize the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council 
as “pro-labor,” “sympathetic to the C.1.0.” The point of view of 
the Council on organized labor is quite clear. First, it looks to the 
national organized labor movements to cope effectively with many 
of those major social forces which impinge upon the Back of the 
Yards community with disastrous results. Second, the Council fully 
recognizes the important role of organized labor in the drive for 
economic security and the improvement of those conditions under 
which people work. The philosophy of the Back of the Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council is that a community organization which does not 
improve the economic life of its community cannot become a really 
significant force in the lives of the people. The Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Council concedes that constructive work within limits 
can be done without reference to the economy of the community. 
But until the economy of that community is significantly changed, 
until the problem of economic security is dealt with, one actually 
has the paper decoration one finds on the end of lamb chops—but 
no lamb chops. 

From the inception of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Coun- 
cil, organized labor began to participate actively despite that skepti- 
cism and profound distrust which has caused labor to refer to welfare 
work as “hellfare work.” The grave reservation which labor has 
maintained toward most social welfare programs and agencies was 
and is based upon certain fundamental contradictions underlying 
the field of social welfare. Labor recognizes that practically all pri- 
vate social-work agencies are supported and governed by those very 
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same persons whose activities in the industrial world have, in many 
cases, not only laid the foundation for many of our social problems 
but who, by the very nature of a large part of their pursuits, tend 
to perpetuate those very conditions which in their philanthropic life 
they profess to be combating. 

It is therefore understandable why in a union-conscious commu- 
nity many of these welfare agencies have come to be regarded and 
defined as ‘‘company social-work agencies.’”” Members of company 
unions request favors. Members of bona fide unions request their 
rights. Therein lies a partial explanation of the recent introduction 
and development by the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council 
of the concept of “rights’’ as over and against the prevailing anti- 
quated welfare motif of “benevolence.” 

That this shift of emphasis from ‘favors’ to “‘rights’’ is a marked 
departure in the philosophy of community organization is obvious. 
The organizations and institutions of the people back of the yards 
feel that the only way that they can get their rights is through a 
community organization which is built, owned, and operated by 
themselves rather than by outside interests which in many cases are 
basically opposed to many of the fundamental objectives which these 
people want. 

In recent times the people “back of the yards” have become vi- 
tally interested not only in the problems of their own community 
but also in the problems of the state, as well as in national issues. 
This growing recognition on the part of the people back of the yards 
of Chicago that many of their problems stem from sources far re- 
moved from their own community has been one of the most funda- 
mental developments and achievements of the Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Council and has been manifested in their interest in 
a national housing program, the national health program, the poli- 
cies being practiced by their political representatives, the develop- 
ment of a common curiosity regarding the reasons pro and con of 
national programs, the inquiries of people about the congressional 
records, etc. 

This broad realization by the Back of the Yards people that their 
problems are not peculiar unto themselves and that their commu- 
nity is not a little world by itself is responsible for the interest and 
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assistance of the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Council in the 
organization of similar community councils in the other industrial 
areas of the nation. They believe that only through the combined 
strength of many such organizations can they hope to cope effec- 
tively with those major destructive forces which pervade our entire 
social order. Their problems are the same, the causes of their prob- 
lems are the same, and the organic character of these industrial com- 
munities is very similar. 

If the fact of a disorganized community is in any way sympto- 
matic of underlying and pervasive processes, then recreation or any 
other segmental activity which is held out as a panacea must be re- 
garded as limited in its possibilities. Similarly, it will be increasingly 
clear that the experiments with community organization on a purely 
local scale will prove themselves ineffectual. While the Back of the 
Yards Neighborhood Council is not held out as the nostrum for the 
reconciliation of irreconcilable conflicts, in its basic framework it 
may be regarded as suggesting the direction in which the problems 
of social life in complex societies can be met with greater hope of 
success than previous philosophies of community organization. 
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ABSTRACT 

Nominalism and realism are defined as types of community integration. In the 
beginning the North American community was realistically integrated because it repre- 
sented the transplanting of the medieval semifeudal village on our eastern coast. With 
the growth of the frontier and the mixing of peoples, Americanism and nominalist forms 
of community organization came to be almost indentical. While pure realism or pure 
nominalism seldom exists in fact, a number of variables tend to emphasize one or the 
other. In America, age of settlement has been a constant factor promoting community 
realism. Mobility, low and differential fertility, urbanism, trade and commerce, and 
centralization of government and economic life have promoted community nominalism. 
On the whole, however, the evolution of the American community, after its first settle- 
ment, has been toward realistic integration. This process will probably move more 
rapidly in the twentieth than in the nineteenth century because the community-forming 
forces are gaining the upper hand over those which promote disintegration. 

A community has some elements of random and incidental asso- 
ciation of a number of persons. The chief form of integration in this 
case is largely mechanical proximity. The best word for this type 
of a community, and this type of element in all communities, is 
“nominalism.” (“Formalism,” “associationism,” and “aggregation- 
ism” are possible alternative meanings but are not so definite philo- 
sophically.)? 

The idea of “nominal community”’ or nomalist element in the 
community implies that the group is integrated largely by geo- 
graphic proximity. The members have very little in common as re- 
gards tradition, language, origin, national background, or common 
experience. Such a type of community is the mode in most new 
countries, in lands recently settled from diverse sources, and in ex- 
tremely mobile regions such as urban areas. 

An illustration of the meaning of this for America may be given 
for a typical section of the east central Louisiana Purchase (i.e., a 
Missouri community). This region was originally settled (as far as 
Europe is concerned) by a few Spanish and French traders who 


intermarried with the Indians. However, the Scotch-Irish, Irish, 
t For aid in this study I am indebted to the Harvard Committee on Research in the 
Social Sciences. 
2 See Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community (New York, 1938), Prologue. 
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English, and earliest Germans, North European elements, came into 
the region from the southeastern states in the course of their west- 
ward migration. In 1803 the Louisiana Purchase area was gained by 
the American government, and the immigrations of the North Euro- 
peans continued. Since the region possessed fertile lands, slave- 
holders came in from the South, bringing with them a few Negroes. 
Further Irish and German elements came in different waves from 
Europe, owing to the revolutions and famines there in the nine- 
teenth century. 

An examination of this typological community in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century indicates that its composition was very 
diverse. It included Indians, French, Spanish, Scotch-Irish, Catho- 
lic and Protestant Irish, English, three waves of Germans, and a 
few Negroes. Some of the people were born in a number of different 
communities in various European lands. Others were born in vari- 
ous eastern American states, and a few were born in the state and 
in the community itself. The major integrating factor in such a 
typical central American community in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was the mechanical adjacency of the people. What 
existed of the “community proper,” separate from the physical ele- 
ments from which a community might in time be created, was nomi- 
nal or formal or fictitious. Community and government were rep- 
resented in the law by more or less mechanical township, with its 
government and a larger county governed by a constantly changing 
group of office-holders. No permanent county bureaucracy existed. 
Life was floating, mobile, and individualistic. Nothing (not even 
the land, the timber, the fish, or wild-life resources) was sacred. 

Such communities as this, with their elements of mechanical inte- 
gration only, formed a large share of the total American scene up 
until the beginning of the twentieth century. Of course, there were 
regional variations ranging from the conditions of the old New Eng- 
land, the Pennsylvania-Dutch village, and the Colonial settlements 
in the South, on the one hand, to the unorganized aggregates on the 
- Far West, on the other. Even up to the beginning of the twentieth 
3 For a description of some of these regions upon which part of this is based, see 


Carle C. Zimmerman and Nathan L. Whetten, Rural Families on Relief (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1938), chaps. i, vii, and ix. 
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century many of the outlying American frontier communities of the 
West were essentially only mechanical settlements so loosely inte- 
grated that their formal social organization constantly broke down 
into vigilante government. The description given above for the com- 
munity of the eastern central sections of the Louisiana Purchase 
then represented the great American average of the typical semi- 
formal or nominalist community at the time the United States burst 
into the world-scene as an imperium or meaningful nation.‘ 

The other extreme community type may be expressed by the 
words “realist community.” (“Organic,” “integrated,” Gemein- 
schaftlich, and “social fact” are similar terms which might be used, but 
again these words are not as useful philosophically as “real.”) This 
realist type is found most often in the more peasantish sections of 
Europe and in the older and less mobile rural regions of the Ameri- 
can Southeast. It is developing now in the typical American com- 
munity.s 

In the realist community type one finds a rather settled stable 
population mostly born in the region speaking not only the same 
“public language but also having a similar colloquial language and 
‘subliterary culture.’ ’’ They also have similar general traditions and 
hold similar magical and religious beliefs and feelings. The attach- 
ment of the people to their place or community is similar to those 
universal sentiments and derivations encompassed under the words 
“home” and “folk.” 

In the realist American community, integration is only inciden- 
tally geographic and mechanical. The realist integration is social. 
The community becomes an unquestioned mental fact. The com- 
munity becomes illogically logical in the sense that it has a variety 
of standards to apply to the same problem, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. In the Machiavellian institutional concepts, the realist 


4The nominalism of life in the western states was expressed by their wholesale 
adoption of codes of laws from eastern states. In some cases specific laws did not even 
have meaning in the new states because the conditions which gave rise to these laws in 
New York or Massachusetts were lacking in the West. 


5 Those who wish to find a careful analysis of this identical problem and its homo- 
geneous treatment under different words by sociologists of various countries (from 
Hegel to Park and Sorokin) should see Ettienne Dék4ny’s monograph, Communautés 
et organizations (Paris, 1940), chap. iv. The best single work is, in the author’s opinion, 
F. Ténnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, trans. C. P. Loomis (New York, 1940). 
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community can look at either “ends” or “means” as it suits the 
purpose, the time, or the event.® 

An old New England community offers an excellent example of 
this dual ethics of the social mind in the realist community. The 
mere thought of extravagance or possible chicanery, as illustrated 
by the fact that the justice of the peace gets not only a salary but 
many unlisted fees, stirs it to a stormy town-meeting session. At 
the same town meeting it purchases a swamp for a ball park, holding 
that $50,000 of labor from the apparently inexhaustible federal funds 
is an opportunity which “‘must be grabbed before someone else 
gets it.”” 

In the real community the means must often be hidden but the 
ends must be gained. The “real community” is a personality, at 
least an acting organic reality, in which quarreling, punishment, 
prayers, self-sacrifice, and the animal and vegetative facts of exist- 
ence must be integrated into a many-sided workable whole. 

In the realist community there is only one community, although 
there are classes, groups, associations, and there may be caste dif- 
ferences. The community is a social system in that it stands out by 
itself as a clearly defined integrating factor. But in this social system 
the oldsters snub the new, the well-to-do the poor, and the social 
climbers snub and are snubbed endlessly. Caste members only as- 
sociated formally with members of other castes. But this entire ag- 
gregation of classes and subgroups are integrated by the commu- 
nity into a system with some meaning. Here we have what Sorokin 
calls “logical meaningfulness.”’ 

Between the nominalist and realist extremes of communities there 
are many variations or mixtures of these two elements. One might 
say that a pure nominalist or pure realist community never exists in 


6 This is not metaphysics but merely a position that highly integrated groups do 
become, for practical purposes, real. Corrado Gini calls this general school of thought 
“‘neo-organicism’’ as opposed to the Spencerian mechanical organicism, on the one 
hand, and the “group mind”’ metaphysics, on the other. 

7 Here it is evident that the philosophy of judging actions by ends, not by means, is 
a social, institutional, and community trait more often than an individual trait. No 
person is judged entirely by the means of his actions and no institution entirely by the 
ends it gains. There are at least dual bases of ethics or evaluative judgments upon hu- 
man behavior—how a thing is done and what is done. In this case the community acted 
upon antithetical ethical considerations at the same meeting. It saved its own funds 
but wasted those of the federal government. 
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reality. All are mixtures, some emphasizing more of one element and 
some more of the other. 

Why is it that a pure community type—nominalist (lack of any 
but mechanical integration) and realist (complete meaningful inte- 
gration into a social system)—never exists in this world? There are 
numerous reasons for this. 

First, life is always a dual fact—individual and society, sacred 
and profane, the human being and his social structure. Either ex- 
treme of community type—the one giving complete freedom to the 
individual as far as mechanically possible and the other integrating 
the individuals as in Maeterlinck’s Ants or Huxley’s Brave New 
World people—is inhuman, antisocial, and essentially unlivable ex- 
cept for short spaces of individual time. If we were ants, we would 
be ants. If Huxley’s biological presuppositions became realities, we 
would have a brave new world. Without these conditions we remain 
human and neither completely integrated nor disintegrated.® 

In addition to this general prime cause, there are many variant 
factors leading to mixtures of nominalism and realism in a system 
of local communities. Some of these are type of settlement, age of 
settlement, mobility of people, the differential between births and 
deaths in the community, stable and unstable occupations, and in- 
terference of outside governmental and economic agencies. These 
secondary “‘causes,”’ working upon this “prime” cause (in the Aris- 
totelian causal framework), give us the modern American commu- 
nity, our Pleasant Hill, Centerville, or Main Street of today. The 
“evolution” of the American community comes essentially as the re- 
sults of the working-together of these diverse variables.° 

Type of settlement influences a community in the sense that com- 
munities formed out of peoples with similar backgrounds carry with 
them traditions of solidarity and agreement from their old lands to 

8 In this above paragraph, the reader will see that I follow much of the philosophy 


of E. Durkheim in his Régles de la méthode sociologique. See the Catlin edition trans- 
lated by S. A. Solovay and J. H. Mueller (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 

9 The word ‘‘evolution” is used here to mean change in regard to time. It is not used 
in the sense of linear evolution or improvement but rather to mark the rather fluctuating 
movement of the American community from an aggregation possessing some consider- 
able amount of nominalism toward a more mature community with at least some realism 
or sustained personality. 
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the new.”® This gives them a head start on the community-building 
factor. The Germans recognize this in their settlement projects in 
East Prussia and the Italians in the colonization of the redrained 
swamplands of the Pontine Marshes. The most successful commu- 
nities of the Germans in East Prussia were of groups from the same 
region so that the community at the beginning had a common pro- 
vincial language such as similar Platt Deutsch or Bayerisch. In the 
same manner the settlement of the Pontine Marshes was done in 
solid groups of Italians from the districts near Venice where the sub- 
language and subliterary culture of the peoples in the new villages 
was similar. 

In America this homogeneous type of settlement has played an 
important, although varied, role in community-building. In the 
early years of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whole re- 
gions here, such as the New England colonies and the Pennsylvania 
areas were settled by groups with a close integration of subculture. 
The New England town was a seventeenth-century English parish 
transplanted to America. Of course, there were foreign introduc- 
tions, but the major stream of influences led immediately to an 
adaptation and adoption of the English parish idea where the 
“Lord’s Proprietors,’”’ until they were abolished by the insurgent 
“common people,” played the manorial role. In other states the 
feudal community, with its solidarity based upon land, was repre- 
sented in part by the quit-rent system.” 

The same type of community settlement took place among the 
Pennsylvania Germans or what are more popularly called the “‘Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.” Even today these communities show much of the 
realistic solidarity, the good farming, the fine mores, and the respect 
for the soil, the timber, and the integrity of the person and the family 
traditional in the German village community. 

10 “Type of settlement” refers here to groups with a common subculture and not to 
the more specific problem of group versus isolated farm types of settlement. Some cul- 
tures use group or village forms of life and others use the isolated farm. Some use both. 


This problem is different from that of groups settled either in villages or on isolated 
farms but having or lacking a common subculture. 

1 See H. J. Carman (ed.), American Husbandry (New York, 1939); B. W. Bond, 
The Quit Rent System in the American Colonies (New Haven, 1919); Irving Mark, 
Agrarian Conflict in Colonial New York 1711-1775 (New York, 1940); C. A. Barker, 
The Background of the Revolution in Maryland (New Haven, 1940). 
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This type of community settlement took place elsewhere in early 
America. In later years much of it came about in the placing of 
“cultural islands.’’ These island communities were also very influ- 
ential in the settlement of the prairie provinces of Canada, not to 
mention the important and very realistic communities of French in 
eastern Canada, Louisiana, and modern New England. However the 
isolated cultural islands were and are doomed to disappear under 
broader influences. In Canada, Dawson refers to this reduction of 
cultural islands process as “Canadianization.”’* Only “continents” 
appear to be able to keep their community integrity in the face of 
the increased communication and contacts of our commercial life. 

The first influence of this type of settlement was to give the early 
American community a high degree of realism, a factor which did 
much to make early America livable. Reproduced here in America 
in large regions were the cultures, the objects, and practices of dif- 
ferent regions of Europe. The “log cabin,”’ the truly early American 
house institution, came not early and in the “East” but only later 
and on the frontier, when Irish, Scotch, German, Swede, French- 
man, Spaniard, and others got away from their early replicas of 
European life and began an American synthetic rebuilding of a truly 
American way of life. After the seventeenth century, as F. J. Turner 
has already shown, the real America developed on the frontier." 

The second influence of type of settlement upon the American 
community has been to decrease its realism and to make the com- 
munity more nominal, formal, and fictitious. As people left their 
eastern settlements and plunged into the frontier, they intermixed, 
destroyed early cultural solidarity, and had to begin anew to create 
an America. Three main roads led to the West and the frontier: 
the sea to the mouth of the Mississippi and upward, the valley of 
Virginia to the Cumberland Gap and the rivers of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, and the Mohawk Valley and Great Lakes. In these avenues 
of movement the old and the new Americans intermingled—English, 
Irish, Scotch, Scandinavian, French, and Spanish. New communi- 
ties were formed not of peoples with common subculture but of di- 


12 See C. A. Dawson, Group Settlement, Ethnic Communities in Western Canada (To- 
ronto, 1936). 

*3 See H. R. Shurtleff, The Log Cabin Myth (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1939); F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 1921). 
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verse individuals having in common only the frontier with its abun- 
dant resources and lack of traditions and the fact that they were 
humans. 

The new communities were almost universal in the lack of any 
formal or informal restraints as found in the older communities. 
The process was made more heterogeneous by the fact that millions 
of new peoples poured in from Europe to join in the westward trek. 
About three million people in 1775 formed a fairly homogeneous 
America on the eastern seaboard. Seven million people in 1810 were 
sufficiently integrated to continue our struggle against Europe. 

The increase to 130 million by 1930 was achieved by some growth 
in the numbers of the originais but primarily by the addition of 40 
million new immigrants, fruitful peasants from diverse regions of 
Europe. These 40 million and their numerous broods of children 
formed a large part of the increase from the original 7 million in 
1810 to the 130 million in 1930. Every community tended to have 
a sample of all the various elements entering into America. No com- 
munity was essentially a solid European planting in America, and 
those few which tended to be soon gave way to the restless surging 
of peoples in the new America. 

Age of settlement, in itself, tended to increase the realism of the 
community. Mobility, new arrivals, the development of unstable 
and mobile occupations, urbanization, the building of branch plants, 
chain stores, and outside community economic agencies, and the 
increasing interference by state and national governmental agen- 
cies, however, tended to decrease its realism. ‘“‘Real’’ communities 
are unions of persons under the sway of the ghosts of their ancestors. 
Mobility, instability, urbanization, trade, transportation, and inter- 
ference by chain-store managers and outside ruling bureaucrats tend 
to create conditions where men do not know the ghosts of their own 
ancestors much less the ghosts of the ancestors of their neighbors. 

In the realist community your grandfather and my grandfather 
fished, played marbles, drank cider, and fought each other in this 
same pasture back of the mill. In the nominalist community your 
and my knowledge of our grandfathers is only from ill-remembered 
tales from each of our mothers. Your mother did not know my 
mother when either was young, and your grandfather never knew 
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either my mother, my father, or my respective grandmothers and 
grandfathers. 

Thus the evolution of the American community has been a hectic — 
thing in which one general factor (age of settlement) and one specific 
factor (type of settlement) have been pushing toward realism. Op- 
posed to this increase in realism have been a varied dozen of factors 
all tending toward nominalism in community life. The mobility of 
the frontier and the new arrivals from abroad tended to break down 
the realism of the original homogeneous settlements. However, age 
of settlement tended to bring about a regaining of this realism. 
Then the higher birth rates on the frontier and among the new ar- 
rivals, first Irish, later German, and now South European, tended 
to lead to an increase in nominalism. The high birth rates were 
generally in new and essentially more nominalist communities. How- 
ever, the old process of age of settlement continued again and again 
to heal these wounds of nominalism and to bring about a more real 
community. 

This process of play and counterplay has continued through the 
whole history of the American community. It has carried us through 
the processes of industrial development of exploitative industries 
which were quickly formed and quickly broken. It has also taken 
us through urbanization, chain-storing, economic and governmental 
centralization, and some phases of New Dealing. Each of these proc- 
esses tended to promote greater nominalism, but each has been re- 
sisted and forced into a more real frame of reference by time, age of 
settlement, and the development of tradition. 

The evolution of the American community has thus been a very 
wavy one, showing many countersurges, but moving, on the whole, 
from a nominal community type toward a real one. The American 
community, however, has not yet gained sufficient realism for the 
best social interest. Local government in America, from the view- 
point of what our people showed they could do in their European 
experiences, is still a failure. A further increase in realism, a move- 
ment now under way in the American community, will probably 
do much to heal this inherent fault in such a hastily constructed and 
somewhat jumbled scene as is this America of ours. 
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ABSTRACT 

As conceived and executed by Booth, the social survey was a procedure for trans- 
posing impressions regarding squalid living conditions into objective evidence and had 
three fundamental characteristics: (1) definition and measurement; (2) penetrating 
description; and (3) analysis of interrrelations of conditions and causes. During the 
last fifty years there has been evident in the many subsequent surveys undertaken in 
England an improvement under the first and third of these headings, largely owing to 
a development in statistical technique and a wider grasp of its value for such a purpose. 
Illustrative of this development are the works of Rowntree and Bowley, and more re- 
cently those of Mess, Owen, Jennings, and others. Some recent surveys have been so 
delimited in scope as scarcely to satisfy the definition of that term. The unsolved prob- 
lem in the social survey is that of developing reliable methods for measuring intelli- 
gence and temperament. 

What is a social survey? The title selected for this article implies 
that there has been development in the connotation of the term 
“social survey” in the fifty years since Charles Booth made his great 
survey of the Life and Labour of the People of London. To trace this 
development it is necessary to start with his conception of a survey. 

The distinctive feature of Booth’s investigation was that it was 
scientific in spirit and method. He was concerned, as many others 
had been before him, by evidences of fairly widespread poverty 
which were to be seen in the streets of London and by the contrast 
between the condition of the destitute and the wealthy. But his in- 
telligence was stirred as well as his heart. He went on to ask him- 
self what was the true extent of destitution and what was its root 
cause, and in searching for answers to these questions he discovered 
that only vague opinions could be given which had not been put to 
any factual test. Everyone knew that poverty existed, but no one 
had any sound basis for tracing its origin or its extent. The social 
scientist may fittingly recall here the parallel case of Francis Galton, 
who, by a like process of self-questioning, was led to contribute valu- 
able ideas to the design of statistical methods which were indispen- 
sable later to the evolution of the social survey. It had long been 
apparent to the casual observer that “like begets like,” but Galton 
took a step beyond that familiar ground by asking: How far is this 
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true and why? So he hit upon a method of measuring the extent 
to which children resemble their parents and discovering associa- 
tion between different types of resemblance. A simple illustration 
may be given of the underlying idea. Assembling a number of fathers 
taller than the average, he found their mean height and proceeded 
then to ascertain the mean height of their sons. He discovered that 
if the selected fathers were, on the average, one inch above the 
mean height of fathers in the general population, their sons were, 
on the average, half an inch above the mean height of sons in the 
general population. In other words, he made a direct appeal to facts 
which nobody could controvert, granted that the material was se- 
lected without bias. 

In exactly the same way Charles Booth started by defining, as 
precisely as he could, different categories of poverty, and then by 
house-to-house investigation he found what proportion of families 
fell into each category. This gave an immediate answer to one of the 
questions he had put to himself: it provided for the first time an 
estimate of the extent of poverty, as defined by Booth, in the area 
investigated. His researches did not stop there; he gave a vivid and 
detailed picture of the life of the ordinary working people of London, 
the industries which occupied their working hours, and their leisure 
pursuits. But, looked at through his eyes, they ceased to be “‘ordi- 
nary people’; no one who has sought to follow in the footsteps of 
Charles Booth has been gifted with his genius for portraying the 
light and shade, the color and the pathos, which transform bare 
statements of fact into inspired writing capable of so moving the 
reader that he is eager himself to press forward to the reform of 
the conditions of which he reads. Moreover, the patient analysis of 
his material led Booth to certain conclusions and pointed the way 
to reform: he showed, where possible, the relations between the con- 
ditions which he described. In short, his appeal was to the intelli- 
gence as well as to the feelings of the reader; it was not just a senti- 
mental appeal of which the effect soon evaporated; it was founded 
on a basis of logically related facts and figures. 

Here then, in brief summary, we have three fundamental char- 
acteristics of the social survey as a completed work in the hands of 
this great pioneer: (1) a clear-cut definition and precise measurement 
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-as opposed to confused impressions and opinions lacking substantia- 

tion; (2) a power of description which penetrates below the surface 
and catches the imagination of the reader by the sensitiveness and 
sureness of its touch—a human narrative, not merely a directory to 
the contents of a district; (3) the intelligent relation of conditions 
and their underlying causes, so that things are not left as they are; 
the community experiences more sharply than before its sense of 
responsibility and sees more clearly \"hat steps are necessary for re- 
form. 

During the last fifty years many other surveys have been under- 
taken in England, and a considerable improvement on Booth’s 
achievement can be claimed under the first and third of the above 
headings, largely owing to a development in statistical technique 
and a wider grasp of its value for such a purpose. It would be tedious 
to refer to every notable survey made in recent years.? Those which 
are selected serve to illustrate some special aspect of development, 
and it must be understood that the unnamed surveys are not neces- 
sarily the least important. 

Some ten years after Booth’s first results were published, Mr. See- 
bohm Rowntree made a detailed investigation of working-class con- 
ditions in the city of York. He aimed at greater precision in his 
definition of poverty. By the “poor’’ Booth meant “those who have 
a sufficiently regular though bare income, such as 18/ to 21/ per 
week for a moderate family .... those whose means may be suffi- 
cient, but are barely sufficient, for decent independent life.”” His was 
a qualitative definition, whereas Rowntree’s was quantitative. 
Rowntree, by a careful analysis of food values, estimated the amount 
and cost of food necessary to provide just sufficient fuel energy for 
a worker and his family. He added to this the cost of rent, clothing, 
fuel, light, and certain household materials. A family with an in- 
come which failed to reach his level of minimum subsistence was 
said to be in “primary poverty.” This he distinguished from “‘sec- 
ondary poverty,” where the income would have sufficed were it not 
that some part of it was “absorbed by other expenditure either useful 
or wasteful.’”’ Thus Rowntree’s special claim to recognition as a 


t The reader will find a useful bibliography of surveys at the end of The Local Social 
Survey in Great Britain by A. F. Wells (London: G. Allen & Unwin, 1935). 
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leader in this field rests on the improvement he secured in definition. 
If we do not agree upon the meaning we propose to give to poverty, 
we cannot hope to measure it. 

Rowntree’s study of conditions in York was published in 1gor. 
In 1912-14 Professor Bowley directed a comparative inquiry of a 
similar kind in five medium-sized towns: Northampton, Warring- 
ton, Stanley, Reading, and Bolton. He introduced for the first time 
in survey work the principle of random sampling, which gave reliable 
results within known limits and with far less expenditure of labor. 
Instead of investigating every working-class household, a random 
sample of about 1 in 20 was selected for visitation. Also for the first 
time we have an inquiry repeated about ten years later, in the same 
five towns. These are the new features for which Bowley was re- 
sponsible: a notable advance in statistical method and the planning 
of comparable parallel investigations in different areas at the same 
time and in the same area at different times. 

The researches and conclusions of these three men, Booth, Rown- 
tree, and Bowley, inspired others. Factual investigation of this type, 
with the improvements in method already noted, promised to throw 
new light upon long-standing social problems. From 1928 onward 
we have a more or less continuous series of surveys directed by dif- 
ferent people; e.g., Henry Mess on Tyneside, ADK. Owen in Shef- 
field, Hilda Jennings in Brynmawr, Richard Evans in Hull, Percy 
Ford in Southampton, Terence Young in Becontree and Dagenham, 
and Herbert Tout in Bristol. Some, like that of Dr. Mess, were in 
the main confined to an analysis of existing material collected by 
official and voluntary bodies; nevertheless, the Tyneside inquiry has 
been singularly successful in arousing public interest and stimulating 
local committees to action. In others, available material has been 
supplemented by ad hoc investigation. The surveys accomplished 
have varied greatly in scope and value. The special interest of some 
lay in the character of the region surveyed; it may have been a par- 
ticularly depressed area, like Brynmawr, or a newly developed area, 
like Becontree and Dagenham. Others have been confined to some 
single aspect, or one or two related aspects, of social life, such as 
housing, unemployment, standard of living in relation to nutrition, 
intelligence in relation to fertility. It may be doubted, indeed, 
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whether these should be classed as social surveys in the full sense 
of the term. Recalling the three fundamental features of the social 
survey as conceived and carried out by Charles Booth, to be in 
line with that tradition it hardly suffices to possess one or even two 
of those features alone. The precise measurement of the amount of 
poverty in an area or a lively description of the various types of 
inhabitant may be of value, but it does not constitute in itself a 
social survey of the area; separate but largely independent reports 
on selected problems, though they deal with the inhabitants of a 
single area and though they be bound together in a single volume, 
also fail to satisfy the definition. Several different aspects of social 
life must be studied contemporaneously as a related whole and il- 
luminated by accurate measurement and informative description if 
we are to have a social survey in the full sense of the term. 

Here we are faced with the difficulty that it is impracticable to 
survey all aspects of social life; since selection is essential, a due 
sense of proportion must be observed in the attention given to the 
different aspects selected: some will deserve weightier treatment 
than others. Besides the content, the question of the approach is 
one of importance. In Booth’s survey consideration was given to 
both the occupational and the leisure pursuits of the people. In con- 
trast with this, the emphasis in the industrial surveys of their re- 
spective regions carried out by representatives of the universities of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Durham, Cardiff, and Glasgow for the 
Board of Trade in 1932 was mainly economic. The difference of ap- 
proach is brought out by the difference in title: an industrial survey 
is a survey of one aspect, though a very important aspect, of the 
life of the people. In regional planning surveys, as carried out ex- 
: tensively in this country by Abercrombie and others, the emphasis 
is different again; it is less on the people than on the region, the 
aim being its subdivision to suit the various activities in which the 
people engage without spoiling the amenities of the countryside, 
part being reserved for factories, part for dwelling-houses, part for 
recreation, and so on. This too is a social survey in a restricted 
sense. 

A broad distinction may be drawn here between those who de- 
scribe in detail topographical features of a locality and the institu- 
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tions and organizations to be found within it and who focus atten- 
tion upon the action of this environment on the inhabitants—the 
environmentalist school, as it might be called, represented by 
Le Play, Patrick Geddes, Branford, and Farquharson—and those 
who are interested primarily in the people themselves, regarding 
them as the architects and artificers of the place where they dwell 
and of the institutions through the medium of which they give ex- 
pression to their corporate life. Actually there should be no rival 
division between these two schools, for clearly human beings and 
‘heir environment act and react upon each other: a man shapes his 
environment, and his environment in a measure molds the man. 
There is therefore no reason to exclude from our selected sample of 
surveys, on account of its title, a survey of the Oxford district, 
which is still proceeding. The two volumes already issued, the 
separate contributions of several writers, present a valuable study 
of the statutory and voluntary social services, with a substantial 
background of general information about the general character of 
the area and its inhabitants. 

The two surveys which in scope aud purpose most nearly re- 
semble the Booth survey are the New Survey of London Life and 
Labour and the Social Survey of Merseyside. Modern methods of as- 
sessment and analysis and machine tabulation were applied in the 
former to discover what changes had taken place over the fifty 
years’ interval in the London that Booth had known. The publica- 
tion of the results of this impressive work was completed in nine vol- 
umes in 1935. The first volume, based largely upon material already 
available in government and other sources, gave a summary sketch 
of the transformation produced in everyday life and the habits of 
the people by the development of transport, wireless, and the cinemat- 
ograph, by the advance in education, the growth of the social services, 
the decline in size of family, and so on. Two volumes describe the 
methods used and conclusions reached in the survey of poverty and 
its concomitant conditions in the eastern and western areas, and 
another two provide maps illustrating these conditions. Three vol- 
umes are devoted to a detailed and fascinating description of the 
industries of London. Volume IX is of more general interest. It 
gives an account of various voluntary organizations and what the 
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people do in their leisure time, with special chapters on crime, sex 
delinquency, drink, and gambling. Students of social science have 
in these volumes a rich field for exploration. 

The Merseyside survey was undertaken at about the same period 
as the new London survey. It covered an area containing a popula- 
tion of rather more than one and one-quarter million, and the meth- 
ods employed closely followed those advocated by Professor Bowley. 
Roughly, seven thousand working-class families, randomly selected, 
were visited and detailed particulars obtained about them. This 
made it possible to draw a picture of the normal working-class popu- 
lation and to use it as a standard by reference to which the position 
of other special classes, investigated independently, could be meas- 
ured. In this way the incidence of unemployment, overcrowding, 
poverty, sickness, and other carefully defined conditions could be 
compared in different sections of the community. Admirably as Sir H. 
Llewellyn Smith, Professor Bowley, and their associates did their 
work in London, there is little doubt that the area they had to sur- 
vey was unmanageably large. The separate contributions had to be 
assembled in sections. Those responsible for the Merseyside survey 
had an advantage in that respect, and the three volumes which con- 
tain the account of their researches are perhaps more closely knit on 
that account. The first opens with a history of the development of 
the area. The existing inhabitants are analyzed by age, sex, and 
marital condition. Discussion centers on the family and the home, 
and the problems of overcrowding and poverty emerge. Unemploy- 
ment is well known to have been the major factor responsible for 
present-day poverty, and the second volume proceeds accordingly 
to an examination of the industrial character of the area and work 
of different kinds available. Attention is then directed in the final 
volume to the use of leisure. Selected normal groups in the commu- 
nity pass under review: infants, school children, adolescents, broken 
families, and pensioners, and one large section devoted to various 
subnormal types in the population. This leads to a description of 
the social services upon which certain members of the community 
lean for support. Cumulative evidence is presented throughout of a 
marked differential class fertility, and its bearing on the future popu- 
lation is indicated. 
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It is doubtful whether any of the three last-named surveys could 
have been undertaken had it not been for the generosity of the 
Rockefeller Foundation of America, to which large-scale research in 
this country owes so much. Yet the real wealth of any country con- 
sists—in order of importance—first, of its inhabitants; second, in 
natural resources and amenities; and, third, the products of man’s 
fertile brain and skilled hands found within it. It is surely as im- 
portant to take stock periodically of this wealth as it is to know 
the assets of any business firm. A comprehensive social survey is, 
in effect, a national stock-taking. Every country should be mapped 
out into suitable regions centered around universities where skilled 
surveyors ought to be available, and these regions should be sur- 
veyed at suitable intervals on a comparable basis. The aim should 
be not to produce simply a photograph of things as they are but a 
moving picture exhibiting their trend. Shortly, these are the ques- 
tions for which we should like answers. Is our population growing 
or declining in number? Is it improving in physique and health, in 
intelligence, in temperament, and in character? Are our institutions 
designed to assist such an improvement? Are we making the best 
use of our national resources or are we squandering them? Some of 
these questions it is clearly impossible to answer in our present state 
of knowledge. We can determine now the probable trend of our 
population; by periodical measurements of selected sex and age 
groups in different social classes we can detect an improvement or 
deterioration in physique; by means of intelligence tests we can tell 
whether, on the average, it appears that the school children of this 
generation are more or less intelligent than those of the last. But 
we have not succeeded yet in devising really satisfactory tests for 
measuring the intelligence of the adult population; still less can we 
claim to have discovered reliable methods for measuring tempera- 
ment or character. Research workers in different countries, how- 
ever, are devoting themselves to these problems, and progress is not 
discouraging when we take the long view and compare the popula- 
tion today with that of fifty or even twenty years ago. 
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ABSTRACT 

Metropolitan London, in its broadest sense, covers an area with a radius of from 
thirty to sixty miles from the center of the city, extending to the North Sea and the 
English Channel. Embracing one-eighth of the area of England and one-fourth of 
the population of Great Britain, Metro London consists of ten governmental authorities 
overlapping like concentric circles on a target. Following World War I, a prominent 
geographer offered a scheme for reorganizing the Province of London. In addition, 
students of government warned that the overlapping of administrative authorities in 
London would weaken its functional and political unity, both in ordinary times and in 
crises. After the present war, however, a new London may be built, and steps have 
already been taken which may integrate these functions into the new society and the 
netechnic age. 

London is the world’s largest city and its most compact metro- 
politan region. Its significant role in England, in the Empire, and 
in the world at large, its social structure, and its government make 
London a most fruitful and fascinating region for research into the 
elements of community life. But what man has wrought, man can 
also destroy. 

What, then, is this London that is being threatened with de- 
struction? If London should capitulate, what is it that will be sacri- 
ficed? How does London function in both peace and war? How 
is London governed? Where does this immense metropolis really 
begin and where does it end? When I started my studies of London 
some seven years ago, a couplet ran through my mind as I dug 
through the musty records or motored over the modern highways of 


Metropolitan London: 


London starts no one knows where, 
London stops no one seems to care. 


But now I find London standing before me, stark and understand- 
able, as though the incendiarism of war had illuminated the crowded 
chaos of yesterday into the terrible target of today. 

The London target, as the Luftwaffe knows it today, is not a single 
city. It is a score of cities, several counties, dozens of towns and 
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villages, and a hundred boroughs blanketing the whole southeastern 
tip of England. For more than a thousand years the City of London 
was nothing more than a single square-mile trading-post, known as 
Londinium to the ancient Romans, which happened to be located 
at the farthest point up the Thames that could accommodate sea- 
going vessels at high tide and the lowest point at which, in 1176, 
London Bridge could have been thrown across the river. However, 
this city, which was described in the sixteenth century by John 
Stow,’ London’s first modern researcher, as being “‘about sixty miles 
from the Sea but not so nigh as to be in danger of a Surprizal by the 
Fleet of a Foreign Enemy,” is today the bull’s-eye of the target of 
London that extends all the way to the sea itself. 

The monstrous metropolitan and suburban region that can now 
be described as Metro London covers a radius of thirty to sixty 
miles from the city, extends to the North Sea on the east and the 
English Channel on the south, and embraces an area of six thousand 
square miles, or one-eighth the area of England, and a population of 
twelve million, or one-fourth the population of the whole of Britain, 
including England, Scotland, and Wales. If the crucial campaign of 
World War II is to be the Battle of Britain, then the outcome de- 
pends upon the battle for London, the world’s largest city, the 
capital of the Empire, the hub of Great Britain, the metropolis of an 
island people who are the last European stronghold against the 
conquerors of the Continent. 

The London leviathan centers on Charing Cross, which is un- 
doubtedly the pedestrian hot-spot of the world. Boswell’s Johnson 
spoke of “‘the full tide of humanity at Charing Cross” one hundred 
and fifty years ago, and Johnson should have known, for there still 
stands that “respectable Hottentot” carved ih stone in the church- 
yard of bomb-scarred St. Clement’s Dane, a musket’s shot away 
from Charing Cross. At Charing Cross converge the main subway 
lines and much of the suburban railway and bus traffic. Only a 
stone’s throw from famous Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross is not 


* John Stow’s Survay of London was first published in 1598 but passed through 
several revisions. The quotation is from John Strype’s revision printed in 1720 (Vol. I, 
p. 4). Stow has had many worthy successors, including Henry Mayhew, Charles Booth, 
and Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith and his associates in their recent nine-volume New 
Survey of London Life and Labour, started in 1928 and completed in 1935. 
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far from the meeting-point of the major north-south axis of Central 
London known as The Kingsway, with the east-west axis known at 
different points as Fleet Street or the Strand. It is about midway 
between the city’s old centers such as St. Paul’s, the Bank, London 
Bridge, and Waterloo and London’s new West End centers such as 
Piccadilly, Oxford Circus, Hyde Park Corner, Marble Arch—all of 
which are within three miles of one another. Not only are these 
major centers of London nucleated around Charing Cross, but the 
Cross is also at about the statistical center of Metropolitan London’s 
population and of its built-up residential and industrial area. Cen- 
tered on teeming Charing Cross, the London area is the most com- 
pact and circular conurbation in the world, and by the same token 
it is the most deadly target for aerial bombardment that man could 
ever have devised to facilitate his own destruction. 

How the British metropolis has been virtually constructed target- 
wise can be seen from London’s official map.? Actually there are ten 
official Londons overlapping one another, like concentric circles 
around a bull’s-eye, each one representing the metropolis in its 
various stages of governmental growth. These are the City of 
London, the County of London, Police London or Greater London, 
Port London, Drainage London, Water London, Electricity London, 
Transport London, Planning London, and Traffic London. Off 
center here, skewed a bit there, each of these concentric areas, in- 
creasing in radius and in population from the smallest to the largest, 
kaleidoscopes out from the London nucleus until the whole south- 
eastern corner of England is engulfed by the Metro London that 
began to emerge long before the present war. 

Near the center of the bull’s-eye is the City of London, now badly 
gutted by incendiary bombing, with only one square mile of territory 
not much larger than Chicago’s Loop, and a resident population of 
only nine thousand souls (1937 estimate). The City plays primarily 
a financial and economic role, comparable to New York’s Wall Street, 
and indeed it has its own London Wall Street containing remnants 

2 The London County Council, in its annual (now biennial) London Statistics, pub- 
lishes the best map of these London areas. 


3 The population figures for the various Londons are official estimates, mainly for 
the year 1937, but some for 1936 and 1938 (see London Statistics, 1936-1938, chap. i). 
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of the ancient Roman wall. Governmentally, too, it is still a power- 
ful municipal corporation in spite of the fact that its Guildhall has 
been bombed out. It has, for example, a police force of its own that 
is independent of even Scotland Yard, and it exercises important 
extraterritorial functions including that of acting as the Port of 
London’s Sanitary Authority. 

Though its more important docks and harbors are within the City 
of London, Port London goes far beyond the city boundaries, for it 
is an elongated district extending sixty-nine miles from Teddington 
on the west to the Thames’s mouth on the east, and is responsible 
for the second largest port in the world, being surpassed in peace- 
time only by New York City. Not only does Port London govern 
London’s docks and harbors, which were among the first objectives 
to be demolished by the Blitzkrieg, but it also polices these proper- 
ties, and its importance in Britain’s administrative picture is indicat- 
ed by the fact that, next to Scotland Yard, it is the second largest 
police authority in the country. 

The next concentric ring on the target is the boundary of London’s 
major municipality which is not a city at all, but a county—the 
County of London—known popularly as the L.C.C. because it is 
governed by the London County Council. The L.C.C. is an irregular 
area with roughly a five-mile radius around the City, a population 
of four million inhabitants (1938 estimate), and an area of 116 square 
miles or about the size of Philadelphia, which, by way of contrast, has 
less than half of London County’s population. The “‘mayor’’ of the 
L.C.C, that is, the majority leader of the Council, has for several 
years been Herbert Morrison, who has sometimes been called the 
“boss’’ of London. That the Laborite boss of London is now His 
Majesty’s Minister of Home Security clearly symbolizes the im- 
portance of the London target in the Battle of Britain. 

Almost coextensive with the L.C.C. but a separate municipal 
corporation is Drainage London (the London Main Drainage Area) 
with a population of five and a half million and the slightly larger 
Water London (Metropolitan Water Board Area), a triangular 
district with seven and a half million inhabitants, both of which 
must now keep their network of mains and plants in a sanitary func- 
tioning condition amid the nightly wreckage of bombing raids de- 
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signed to harass just those vital services that must be carried on if 
London is to keep functioning as a metropolitan community. In- 
corporated within the L.C.C. boundaries are, moreover, London’s 
metropolitan boroughs, all of them performing local government 
functions and now neighborhood services for London’s air-raid 
precaution system. For it is to the county and its boroughs that 
have been assigned some of the crucial functions of auxiliary fire 
service, blackouts, evacuation, air-raid shelters, first aid, air-raid 
warnings, salvage, and repair. Some of London’s boroughs are well 
known to Americans. There are Lambeth and Battersea, Kensing- 
ton and Chelsea, Paddington and Hammersmith, Greenwich and 
Woolwich, and twenty more boroughs making up the area of London 
County. 

The ring on the target next to the five-mile London County is 
Greater London, with roughly a fifteen-mile radius around Charing 
Cross. Greater London is coterminous with Police London, which 
was established as the Metropolitan Police District in 1832 by Prime 
Minister Robert Peel, whose nickname “Bobby” has since stuck as 
the sobriquet of London’s police. Greater London or Police London 
comes closest to the London that is comparable for census purposes 
with the city of New York, Berlin, Chicago, Paris, Tokyo, as it has 
been recognized by Britain’s registrar-general as the official London 
census area since 1875. It has an area of seven hundred square 
miles, which is still less than one-third the area of the New York 
Metropolitan District as defined by the United States Census 
Bureau, but it has a population of eight and two-thirds million, thus 
clearly establishing London’s claim as the largest city in the world. 
It has within its boundaries a total of 101 local government areas, 
including not only the City of London and the 28 metropolitan 
boroughs, but 41 other boroughs and 31 urban or rural districts, not 
to speak of a dozen overlapping counties or special areas. Some of 
these boroughs and districts in Greater London, such as Croydon 
and Harrow, Kingston and Richmond, Wimbledon and Epsom, will 
be readily recognized on this side of the Atlantic, and all of them, 
whether they be military objectives or not, are fair game for bombers 
concentrating on the London target. 

But the major objectives of the aerial attack are the nerve centers 
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of the metropolitan power and transport system, owned or governed 
by Electricity London with its twenty-five-mile radius and Trans- 
port London with its thirty-mile radius, both of which cover an equal 
but not identical territory of 1,800 square miles and have a population 
of nine and two-thirds million. The London and Home Counties 
Joint Electricity Authority, which governs Electricity London, 
controls the operations, rates, and services of the 45 municipally 
owned generating or distributing systems as well as the 31 private 
electrical utilities within this district. Transport London’s London 
Passenger Transport Board was established as a public authority 
after World War I through the efforts of the Labor government and 
the then minister of transport, Herbert Morrison, to govern the 
unified system of tubes and busses. In this capacity the integrated 
and efficient Transport London plays a major role in World War II 
by continuing to get people to and from their jobs amid the dangers 
and havoc wrought by night bombardment. 

The outermost rings of the London target are the boundaries of 
Trafic London and Planning London. Covering somewhat more 
population than the thirty-mile Transport London but slightly less 
area than the twenty-five-mile Electricity London is Planning 
London or the official region for the Greater London Regional Plan- 
ning Committee. When I was last in London, Planning London was 
principally engaged in replanning two major facilities, airports and 
cemeteries, thus delimiting the range of the Londoner’s hopes and 
despairs today. Traffic London, for advisory purposes, is the identi- 
cal region, but the more important Traffic London is to be found in 
the final official ring on the target, namely, the Metropolitan Traffic 
Area, which covers a radius of forty miles, an area of 2,400 square 
miles, and has a total population of ten million. 

Thus have we transversed the target as it is zoned on the official 
London map, from the one-half-mile radius of the City of London 
with ten thousand inhabitants to the forty-mile radius of Traffic 
London with ten million. But we have by no means exhausted the 
real area of either War London or Peace London, whose framework 
began to emerge even before the present war. Some of the regional 
arrangements recently made for London’s defense are not and should 
not be too well known, as hostile ears are ever listening for clues to 
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new objectives for attack and disruption. But official releases have 
already indicated that some strange boundaries are now being laid 
down. Inner London may perhaps be considered as the aerial limits 
of the action areas for eager Spitfires and Hurricanes which fly 
beyond these mysterious action areas only at the peril of their own 
antiaircraft barrage. Or perhaps the Inner London War Area may 
be delimited a thousand feet high by the ugly balloons and their 
treacherous nets and cables which keep the enemy at so respectable 
an altitude that Messerschmitts are forever trying to destroy these 
floating boundaries of Defense London. There are also the ten new 
defense regions of England, besides Scotland and Wales, which were 
created for British civil defense purposes.‘ One of these defense 
areas coincides with Greater London, and another extends over the 
rest of southeastern England all the way to Dover, with headquarters 
at Tunbridge Wells adjacent to the Metropolitan Traffic Area, thus 
giving greater reality to the unity of Metropolitan London. 

It is this combination of Londons that constitutes the London 
target of today, the emerging Metro London of tomorrow. This 
larger London, reaching out to the sea itself, is already widely 
recognized by official and unofficial reference to London’s home 
counties which, most widely conceived, include not only London 
and the adjacent counties of Surrey, Middlesex, and Kent but also 
Essex to the north and Sussex to the south and certainly the com- 
muter’s counties of Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire, 
long ago abbreviated in American fashion into the counties of Herts, 
Bucks, and Berks. Rounded out to conform with topographical, 
demographical, communicational, cultural, and historical relation- 
ships, this area had been regarded as the Province of London as 
early as 1919 by C. B. Fawcett, one of England’s leading geog- 
raphers, in his brilliant analysis of the twelve provinces for the re- 
constructed England that was to follow World War I but did not.5 

4 See statement of Sir John Anderson, home secretary, in the House of Commons 
(Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, June 12, 1940, pp. 1289 ff.). 


$C. B. Fawcett, Provinces of England: A Study of Some Geographical Aspects of 
Devolution (London: Williams & Norgate, 1919). See statement of Mr Norman, valuer 
of the London County Council, in Royal Commission on London Government, Minutes 
of Evidence, 1921, p. 22. The most recent analysis of the government of Greater London 
is the comprehensive work of William A. Robson, The Government and Misgovernment 
of London (London: G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1939). 
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Not only as a regional province but also as an area for the govern- 
ment of the metropolis itself, which constantly pushes itself into the 
surrounding countryside, Metropolitan London would embrace the 
entire southeastern corner of England for a radius of thirty to sixty 
miles with a total area of six thousand square miles and a population 
of over twelve million—about the size of Metropolitan Chicago as 
defined by the University of Chicago social scientists but over twice 
as populated and immensely more integrated in its daily life. A 
long-developing railroad network has continually thrown the 
lengthening arm of commutation far beyond the famed country 
suburbs around London to the seaside and holiday places of South- 
end, Margate, Ramsgate, Hastings, Hove, and Brighton, which have 
now become the new suburban dormitories of the metropolis— 
London-by-the-Sea, as it were.® 

But it is not only for the residents of ‘‘Snoburbia” that London 
constantly widens its suburban scope. There are and always have 
been a ring of Cockney suburbs for the dirty shirt as well as the white 
collar, a movement that is being strengthened by the growth of 
London’s municipally owned housing estates located far beyond its 
official borders. London County’s Becontree, for example, located 
in the County of Essex, now houses 115,000 people occupying 25,000 
dwellings,’ a good-sized town of its own, belonging to London, lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

Attempts to arrest London’s growth have repeatedly failed. 
Elizabeth, the Stuarts, and after them Cromwell issued proclama- 
tions and enacted statutes “for the preventing of the multiplicity of 
dwellings in and about the suburbes of London,” but to no avail. 
One hundred years ago William Cobbett decried the overgrowth of 
the metropolis, the “Great Wen” as he called it, and more recently 
Patrick Geddes complained of ‘“‘the octopus of London, polybus, 
rather.”’* As the present war broke out, the Royal Commission on 

6 The census of 1921 contained place-of-work as well as place-of-residence statistics, 
but this was not repeated in the 1931 census. The available figures on London commu- 
tation offer compelling evidence of the continued suburban trend (see Albert Lepawsky, 
“Redefining the Metropolitan Region,” National Municipal Review, XXV [July, 1936], 
417-22). 

7 London Statistics, 1936-1938, p. 147. 
§ Patrick Geddes, Cities in Evolution, p. 26. 
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the Distribution of the Industrial Population, known as the Barlow 
Commission, after two and one-half years of study singled out 
London and recommended a policy forthwith that would for social, 
economic, and strategical reasons stop the drift of the industrial 
population to London and the home counties.’ But, in spite of 
evacuation and in spite of the terror of air raids, many suburbanites 
scurry back at night to seek safety in the tubes and the deep shelters 
of Central London. 

That the all-inclusive London target of the present war should 
become the unique Metropolitan London of the peace need not sur- 
prise us. For the Greater London as established first in 1832 and 
then officially recognized in 1875 had as sordid an origin as any of 
the deadly and drastic events that will delimit the shifting London 
of war and reconstruction. It was in 1592, following the recurrence 
of the Black Death, that the London parish clerks began to issue 
the “weekly bills of mortality.” From these somber statistics, the 
number of living were estimated from the dead, and there emerged 
the enumeration of population for the parishes ‘‘in and about Lon- 
don,” thus starting the official recognition of the Greater London 
outside the ancient city.*® Out of the terror of incendiary bombing, 
out of the nightly pounding which the whole London target has 
learned to take, out of the rocks and rubble which merely symbolize 
the London that was beginning to be rebuilt in any case, there will 
yet arise the Metro London of the new society and the neotechnic age. 
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® Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population, Report 
(Cmd. 6153 [Barlow Report} [London, January, 1940]), p. 202. See also the report on 
Our Cities by the National Resources Committee of the United States, now the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, commented on by the Barlow Report, p. 196. 

%© Captain John Gaunt, “Natural and Political Observations on the Bills of Mor- 
tality,” Bills of Mortality, 1657-1758, chap. x, reprinted from 6th ed. (1676), com- 
mented on by Mr Hunt, valuer, London County Council, before Royal Commission 
on London Government, Minutes of Evidence, 1921, p. 135. 
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THE STATUS FACTOR IN RESIDENTIAL 
SUCCESSIONS 


HAROLD A. GIBBARD 


ABSTRACT 


Residential succession is a concept referring to the processes entailed in the displace- 
ment of one group and its replacement by another in a residential area. In a large city 
people seek visible symbols of status, among which are areas of residence. The inhabi- 
tants of an area determine its value as a status symbol; in turn, the area gives visible 
expression to the social status of the people living within it. This connection between 
personal status and area of residence reflects itself in many aspects of the residential 
succession cycle. This cycle starts with invasion. People of high status in a minority 
sometimes invade new areas to demonstrate their social position within the minority. 
In doing so they give each area they enter a new status among the minority and attract 
others to it. The established residents in an area may resist invasion by various means 
and, if the resistance fails, may move from the area in large numbers. Behind both 
these stages of the residential succession cycle is the anticipation that the invasion, 
if or when successful, will change the symbolic value of the area. The succession com- 
pletes its course with the reintegration of the area around the succeeding people and 
the re-establishment of stability in the area. The status factor is only one of a number 
of motivating factors in the residential succession cycle. 


In the older sections of most American cities there are residential 
areas which have been occupied in turn by many different peoples. 
Sections that at one time were fashionable have passed through a 
series of changes and eventually become slums. Elsewhere areas 
have a shorter history or have better resisted change. The tendency 
is common for areas of native-white occupancy to change to a more 
heterogeneous condition; many of these in turn come to be domi- 
nated by a cultural or racial minority. 

The term “succession” is employed in this paper to conceptualize 
the cycle of change that occurs when one population type, or eco- 
logical order, displaces the immediately preceding one in a func- 
tionally delimited area. It is intended to point to the nature of 
the processes of areal transition and the relation of the new and 
invading element to the old one in the area. This usage makes 
“{nvasion”’ one of a temporal series of overlapping stages in the 
cycle of transition. 

There are many different types of succession, each with its own 
characteristics and life-cycle. Residential succession constitutes 
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only one such type. The concept “residential succession” is used 
here to refer to the processes entailed in the displacement and re- 
placement of one population type by another in a built-up resi- 
dential area. It does not presuppose any rebuilding in the area. 

In a residential invasion two sets of people are brought together; 
usually there is a status difference between them. A residential 
succession may be said to have occurred only if the population 
which enters and establishes itself in the area differs in certain 
respects from the one which it supplants. The differences between 
the two may be economic or cultural or racial. 

The social status of the participants affects the course of resi- 
dential successions. Inside our urban communities people are con- 
cerned not only with their social position among people with whom 
they have some special connection, as in their professions and their 
friendship groups, but also with their position and that of the people 
with whom they identify themselves, in the larger community. 
In an impersonal setting, such as the large city, community status 
does not rest on any intimate evaluation of the person. Instead, 
certain easily recognizable traits, such as possessions, become 
symbolic of each status class. Among the urban badges of status 
are areas of residence. Each residential area, then, has a status 
value in the eyes of the community.’ 

The tendency is for residents to resist the entrance into their 
neighborhood of others who would give the area a less desirable 
character. It seems a paradox that while one’s neighborhood 
appears to act as a badge of his status, it retains this symbolic 
character only so long as people of a desirable sort are identified 
with it. This is to say that while a person may take on the status 
that is represented in the symbol through being identified with it, 
the status value of the symbol depends on the place in the com- 

* This is not to imply that residental areas might be ranked on one continuum from 
highest to lowest. The factors that affect the status value of any one area are complex; 
among them are the rent level of the area, the ethnic or racial characteristics of its 
nhabitants, possibly the tradition that has become attached to it, the presence of 
prominent families in it, etc. An area might assume its character from a number of 


such factors; e.g., it might be a low-class native-white area or an upper-professional- 
class Negro area. 
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munity of the whole class of persons to which it is attached and so 
is subject to change. A neighborhood that is desirable at one time 
may become less desirable if it comes to be occupied by families of 
another social class or another ethnic or racial type. 

An ideal typical picture of a residential succession, at least when 
minority peoples are involved, entails a number of aspects or 
stages. These are interwoven and overlap in time. Perhaps the 
best understanding may be attained by considering the various 
stages as consecutively dominant characteristics in the residential 
succession life-cycle. The first step, assuming the presence of con- 
ditions within which invasion is possible, is invasion. This is usually 
met by resistance by the old-established residents in the area, 
which is the second stage. Third, should the resistance not hold, 
is the exodus of old residents, and the rapid influx of new ones. 
Fourth is the reintegration of the residential area around the suc- 
ceeding people and, perhaps, the establishment of their institutions 
in the territory. The cycle is completed with the reattainment of 
relative stability of occupancy in the area. 

Not all of these stages—if they may be thought of as constituting 
stages—treveal the play of the status factor in the succession situa- 
tion. At least where minority people are the invaders, however, 
it may be shown that the first thre. stages mentioned are often 
characterized by a struggle for social position or for the maintenance 
of a status position already gained. Whether or not the picture is 
essentially the same when only different social classes of native- 
white Americans are involved remains to be established. 

Invasions occur for a multitude of reasons. Some are the result 
of physical or economic pressure, as, for instance, when people are 
displaced by the taking-over of residential property for business 
purposes. When singling out invasions for observation, this paper 
treats only those that are undertaken without such compulsion— 
i.e., when people of one culturai or racial type move of their own 
volition into an area occupied by people of some different type. 
It is in these invasions that the play of status is most evident. 

One of the most important facts about voluntary invasions by 
minority peoples is that usually they are led by families that are 
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socially and economically prominent, when judged by the standards 
of the minority.’ 

While minority peoples are ordinarily capable of co-operative 
action when the welfare or social position of the whole minority is 
in question, nevertheless within each there tends to be a competitive 
class structure having much the same pattern as is found in the 
native-white population of any American city. A colored real 
estate agent, in Detroit, says: “What my people need is a number of 
different [residential] sections suitable for different classes of people. 
Some would have to be for the lowest type. Others should be solely 
for the well-to-do among us.’”’ While he may not have been express- 
ing a view consciously held by many Detroit Negroes, he did at 
least reveal his own awareness of class divisions within his minority 
and his hope for residential segregation for each class. Behind this 
view lies the fact that an economic succession has occurred within a 
solidly colored area near his home. The crowding of low-income 
families around a small area of professional and business-class 
occupancy caused a number of families with higher incomes to move. 
Most of these latter entered an area where the successful invasion 
of a few well-to-do families had made it desirable and relatively 
easy for them to get homes. The places which they left were taken 
over by people of lower income. 

In the tendency for those occupying a high social position to 
set themselves apart from others of their minority—i.e, to give 
spatial expression to their status roles—we have one of the prime 
reasons for residential invasion. Invasions frequently are into 
residential areas where the rent level is higher than the mass of the 
minority can pay.’ The tendency for social status to have an 


2 Some minority families acquire considerable wealth without gaining corresponding 
prestige among their own people. Such is sometimes the case among families getting 
their wealth from racketeering and other illegal practices. To the writer’s knowledge, 
no study of invasions started by such people has been made, and the analysis which 
follows does not necessarily apply to such cases. 


3 The first invaders, in fact, are frequently able and willing to pay higher rental or 
purchase prices than were prevalent in the area before their entry; their offers of higher 
prices being intended to offset resistance to their entrance. Because of a knowledge of 
this practice among Negroes, real estate men sometimes quote higher prices to them 
than to whites. During the early stages of a succession the exchange value of property 
frequently holds above the level previously obtaining. 
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economic basis, even among minorities, has both a compulsive and 
a restrictive aspect. That is, on the one hand, it makes necessary 
the displaying of one’s economic position; on the other, it enables 
only a select number to obtain satisfactory overt symbols of wealth 
and status. Thus, an invasion may give the participants a chance 
to identify themselves with a residential area which others of their 
minority cannot, at the time, enter. Such invasions are often more 
closely connected with the social position of the first invaders among 
their own peoples than with any real hope of being identified with 
the old-established residents in the areas invaded. 

The tendency, then, is for the economic and status level of an 
area of invasion to stand relatively high, in the eyes of the masses 
of the population type involved, during the early stages of the suc- 
cession cycle. Frequently those people who are eager to share 
the reputation of the first invaders try to follow them. The prestige 
of the first families provides an impetus for the continuation of the 
invasion. Occasionally one hears Italians and Negroes describe 
neighborhoods to which they are moving by identifying prominent 
people with these neighborhoods. It is rare, however, that people 
being thus attracted are able both to see and to confess the opera- 
tion of this status pull. 

In a community that is made up of diverse peoples the tend- 
ency is for a person of any one ethnic or racial type to recognize 
social differences among those of his own type, but to identify 
members of other groups simply by their broad racial or cultural 
affiliations. Native whites will commonly view prominent Italians 
simply as Italians, or laboring-class Negroes simply as Negroes. 
Families who lead invasions are viewed by the residents established 
in the area not as people having esteem among others of their own 
kind but as people fitting the existing stereotype of the race or 
nationality to which they belong. The tendency is, then, either to 
resist the invasion or to abandon the area to the newcomers. Were 
it not for the fact that the first invaders are usually unwelcome and 
provoke a vacating of other houses in the same vicinity, the invasion 
would be checked because of a lack of dwellings into which the 
newcomers could move. These first families, then, whether they 
wish it or not, fill the double function of driving the established 
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occupants from the invaded area and attracting others of their own 
group to replace those who leave. 

In the rapidity of turnove’ that follows—assuming the break- 
down of resistance against the invasion—the relative supply and 
demand of dwellings is often such as to bring down the prevailing 
rent levels. When this happens, the economic level of those who 
enter late in the succession is likely to be somewhat lower than that 
of the first entrants in the invasion. The occurrence of this situation 
defeats the hope of gaining class segregation by the invasion of a 
new residentia! area. 

Before this occurs, however, the early residents may attempt to 
stop the continued influx of newcomers into the invaded area. 
These activities may be said to constitute the second stage of the 
succession cycle. However, they do not always occur; for instance, 
they frequently do not when the area of invasion is one of high 
mobility or when there are many vacant dwellings. Sometimes, too, 
they occur, in anticipation of it, before the invasion begins. 

Resistance to invasions may take several forms. Among them 
are, first, individual decisions not to rent or sell property to any 
so-called “undesirable” type and personal pressures upon others 
to make similar decisions; second, collective agreements or ‘‘re- 
strictive covenants” formally entered into by property owners who 
are banded together in neighborhood improvement associations; 
third, subscription to the code of ethics of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards;‘ and, last, mob actions. 

The intensity of resistance, as also its form, varies from place to 
place. Such factors as the amount of neighborhood rapport, resi- 
dential intrenchment through home ownership, and the like, are 
of real importance. When matters such as these are taken into 
account, the vigor of the opposition to real or threatened invasion 

4 Article 34 of the Code of Ethics of the National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
to which all member realtors subscribe, reads: ‘‘A Realtor should never be instru- 
mental in introducing into a neighborhood a character of property or occupancy, mem- 
bers of any race or nationality, or any individuals whose presence will clearly be detri- 
mental to property values of that neighborhood.’”’ The article has been universally 
interpreted to mean that no realtor should rent or sell a house in a solidly white neigh- 


borhood to a Negro. No consistent policy has been followed in its application to Euro- 
pean iminigrants. 
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appears to be a direct correlative of the social distance between the 
two sets of people involved. 

Behind three of the four above-mentioned forms of resistance to 
invasions might be hypothesized the operation of status attitudes. 
(This leaves out of account the institutional control inside real 
estate boards.) Individual decisions and pressures are ordinarily 
called into play as an invasion starts or shortly afterward. Collec- 
tive agreements are usually entered into as a means of checking 
anticipated invasions; these are usually directed specifically at “non- 
Caucasians.” Both these forms of resistance carry with them the 
hope of preserving the economic, cultural, and racial character of 
the section. These latter are factors which affect the status position 
of the area in the whole community. 

Resort to mob action to check invasions has occurred but rarely 
in any community; however, some instance of it may be found in a 
very large number of cities. Virtually all such riots as have been 
reported have been directed at people of a minority race. In De- 
troit a number of riots occurred in the summer of 1925, when anti- 
Negro feeling was inflamed by a rapid influx of colored people into 
jobs and into white residential areas. These took place in fairly 
good residential areas, in front of dwellings into which prominent 
Negroes had just moved. In appraising such actions it must be 
assumed that a number of the participants were drawn into them 
by the excitement of the occasion. On the other hand, many others, 
including probably the leaders, were in all likelihood releasing their 
conventionally repressed attitudes and giving expression to deep- 
seated feelings against Negro invasion. If this interpretation is 
correct, we may infer that the known cases of mob tactics betray 
a deep, persistent resentment against the entrance of racial minori- 
ties into white residential areas. 

The ostensible reason for resistance against invasion is that 
property values will be affected adversely. The rent level which 
comes to obtain after a succession results from the demand for 
houses in the area by the new occupants and may be either higher 
or lower than before the invasion. Sometimes, it is true, values 


5 See President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership, Negro Housing 
(Washington, D.C., 1932), pp. 46-47. 
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decline more than can be accounted for by the physical depreciation 
of the area. Why does this happen? Behind the anticipation of 
economic decline there is the assumption that the area will be 
abandoned by all those in the area who can leave. Were it not for 
the fact that invasion lowers the desirability of a residential area 
for those already in it, there would be no large-scale exodus, and 
the succession would remain incomplete. In cases where obsoles- 
cence® accompanies succession, it ensues from the abandonment of 
the area to people who can afford only a lower rent. 

The exodus of the older residents in an invaded area is motivated 
by the anticipation of a change in the character of the area and a 
change in its community status. The withdrawal from the area, thus 
stimulated, allows the invasion to continue and a relatively com- 
plete displacement and replacement to occur. Should the invaders 
succeed in taking over the area and establishing themselves and their 
institutions in it, the succession will have run its course. 

The extent to which any residential succession conforms to this 
cycle depends on a number of local circumstances. The course of 
areal transformation is usually least precise and most difficult to 
trace when the succession will produce only a slight change in the 
character of the area. It tends to be clearest when the identification 
which people have with their areas is strengthened by home owner- 
ship and when there is a wide status difference between the es- 
tablished residents and the invaders. Paralleling this, the status 
factor is least discernible when there is no wide difference between 
the invaders and the invaded; while similarly, it is most clearly 
observable when a fairly stable residential area has been entered 
and when the social distance between the two groups is great. In 
any case, status motivation is but one of a number of elements that 
may be seen in the succession situation. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
6 The term “‘obsolescence’”’ is used in treatises on real estate to designate losses in 


property value due to “social” causes. It is contrasted with “depreciation” or a decline 
due to physical deterioration. 
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FORCES OF URBAN CENTRALIZATION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION 


HOMER HOYT 


ABSTRACT 


Urban concentralization may signify either the settlement of a large percentage of a 
nation’s population in metropolitan areas or the concentration of the dwellers of any 
city into a compact mass with high population density per acre. The term is used in 
this article in both senses. The urban functions that once contributed to urban centrali- 
zation, namely, (1) centralized governmental power, (2) defense, (3) religion, (4) amuse- 
ment, (5) trade, (6) industry, (7) transportation, (8) finance and banking, and (9) 
utilities, are now promoting urban decentralization in the form of the exodus of the 
residential population from central areas to the periphery of cities. A historical review 
of urban development shows that the original small nations in the Mediterranean basin 
were finally merged into the Roman Empire, with the apex of ancient urban civiliza- 
tion at Rome itself. The disintegration of the Roman Empire caused urban decen- 
tralization in the sense of the breaking-up of large cities. The small feudal states of 
the early Middle Ages could support only villages or small towns in Europe. The rise 
of modern urban communities began with the growth of commerce and the discover- 
ies of the Portuguesc and Spanish navigators. England became the first great commer- 
cial manufacturing nation and became highly urbanized by the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The United States and Germany made rapid progress in industrializa- 
tion and urbanization from 1851 to 1891. The competition between rival industrial- 
urban nations was one of the chief causes of World War I. After 1920, Russia, Italy, 
and Japan endeavored to develop self-sufficing industrial-military systems, thereby 
increasing the population of their great cities but also heightening the tension leading 
to World War II. The prospects for continued urban centralization in all these powers 
are not favorable, for the victory of one group of nations will tend to inhibit the growth 
of urbanism in the defeated states. 


The term ‘‘urban centralization” may have a twofold meaning. First, 
it may signify the concentration of a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation of a nation into great cities. Second, it may mean that the work- 
shops and residences of any given urban community are concentrated in 
‘a compact mass rather than spread thinly over its metropolitan region. 
Conversely, the phrase ‘‘urban decentralization” may signify the breaking- 
up of large cities into widely separated small towns, or it may denote move- 
ment of the industries and the residential population from the center to 
the periphery of the same urban mass. It is proposed in this article to 
discuss the functions affecting urban centralization and decentralization 
in both these senses. First, what are these centripetal and centrifugal 
urban forces? 

The following functions, which may be regarded as the primary causes 
of the association of people in cities and which serve to explain why the 
city is possible and desirable, may be enumerated: (1) centralized gov- 
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ernmental power, (2) defense, (3) religion, (4) amusement, (5) trade, (6) 
industry, (7) transportation, (8) finance and banking, and (Q) utilities. 

Cities can come into existence only when there is an agricultural sur- 
plus which can be transported to a population which does not raise its 
food directly. It is true that large agricultural villages may be simply a 
cluster of farmhouses, grouped together for community living, but the 
great city, with its government officials, merchants, industrialists, etc., 
is a community depending upon the exchange of its services for the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Hence there must be a basis for exchange between the 
city and its tributary rural area, whether it be exchange of goods and 
services or a levy by the city for taxes or tribute. There must be means 
of transportation for bringing food to the city, and there must be a gov- 
ernmental authority capable of protecting the supply lines from seizure 
by hostile nations or robbers. 


I, CENTRALIZED POWER 


When ancient empires extended their sway over rival territories as in 
the case of ancient Persia or Rome, they increased the tributary area of 
the capital city and enabled it to become a great metropolis. Conversely, 
a series of small feudal states will have hinterlands of limited scope and 
will consequently be characterized by a village or small-town economy. 
In the great city the palace of the king or emperor is the center of au- 
thority and the apex of social desirability. Near by is the gold hoard or 
the treasury, the palaces of nobles, and the temples of the gods. 

In the United States today the growth of the federal power has acceler- 
ated the expansion of Washington, D.C., and its environs. A factor aiding 
the decentralization of cities, on the other hand, is the maintenance of 
numerous independent political subdivisions, towns and cities in the same 
metropolitan area with differences in tax rates, zoning, and municipal 
regulations. The central city in the metropolitan community may be 
the chief workshop of the region and may bear the chief costs of water 
supply, port facilities, schools, etc., but its workers may seek to escape 
from the municipal costs of the highly integrated centers by taking up 
their residence in suburban towns or country districts whose tax rates 
are lower because they do not have to bear the costs of the complex func- 
tions of the central city. In this case centralization of municipal power 
by incorporating all the satellite towns and suburban communities into 
one metropolitan community would simplify the governmental procedure 
and result in a more equitable distribution of the tax burden among those 
who share in the benefit of the metropolitan region. One of the causes of 
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urban decentralization within the metropolitan community is the move- 
ment of people working in the city to communities with lower taxes on 
the fringe of the metropolitan region. 


Il, DEFENSE 


The pattern of the ancient city was compact because it was surrounded 
by a wall. Protection of life and property was once the most vital reason 
for urban centralization. In early America the settlers gathered behind 
the walls of a stockade or fort during Indian raids. Ancient cities were 
built around a hill like the Acropolis of Athens or the Capitoline Hill of 
Rome, which were their chief stronghold. Walls inclosed an area of land 
around this citadel large enough to house the population of the tributary 
area in case of invasion and even to provide for emergency gardens. The 
walls of cities on a flat plain were sometimes very imposing, reputedly 
being 72 feet high in the case of ancient Babylon. 

The city population lived in a very compact area in these ancient walled 
cities. The streets of Rome were only 7-10 feet wide; tenaments reached 
a height of 10 stories; and a population of 1,000,000 at the time of Augus- 
tus was compressed within 6 or 7 square miles. 

When a nation maintained armies on its frontiers and established peace 
and order over a wide area, walls inclosing the cities were unimportant, 
even in ancient times. Cnossus in Crete evidently depended for security 
on a navy and was not walled. In ancient Egypt the cities were protected 
by the desert and their comparative isolation in the Nile Valley. When 
Augustus established order in the ancient world, suburbs grew beyond 
the walls of Rome and Carthage. The internal structure of the city could 
then show expansion of villas on the periphery. Marco Polo likewise re- 
ports that the main city of Kubla K han had twelve suburbs beyond each 
of the principal gates, because the Khan maintained post roads and mili- 
tary power over a vast territory. Nevertheless, a walled city like Con- 
stantinople was a stronghold in an emergency, and the soldiers of the 
Byzantine Empire were forced to retreat many times behind the fortifi- 
cations of their principal city. 

Modern artillery and airplanes, however, have made the compact 
walled city an easy target for long-range shells and bombs. Modern mili- 
tary defense instead of being a centralizing is a decentralizing urban force. 
Airplane factories are more secure from hostile attack when decentralized 
or divided into small branches protected by a screen of trees. People are 
safest when scattered in rural homes. Thus the function of defense now 
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tends to cause dispersion of the urban mass instead of its increased con- 
centration. 


III. RELIGION 


Religion was at first a centralizing force. The temple of the god was 
the seat of authority or a sanctuary from enemies. Conquering nations 
of the ancient world not only overthrew the kings of small states but 
also their local gods and established one paramount deity for the empire, 
with the temple in the capital city. Thus Bel was enshrined in Babylon, 
Assur in Nineveh, Ammon in Thebes. When worshipers of numerous 
local deities met in a common center, as at Mecca, the way was prepared 
for uniting Arabia under one god with Mohammed as his prophet. The 
prestige of ancient Rome as an imperial city led to its emergence as the 
dominating seat of papal authority. The cathedral was the most imposing 
edifice in the medieval town. With the rise of the numerous sects of 
Protestantism and the decline in the emphasis upon the physical temple or 
cathedral as the center of religious authority, religion has declined as a 
factor in urban centralization. 


IV. AMUSEMENT 

The theater of Periclean Athens or of Elizabethan England, the pag- 
eantry of the retinue of a great lord passing through the streets of London, 
the religious festivals with a parade from the principal gate of the city 
to the temple of the god—all these attract people as the flame attracts 
moths. It is in the capital city where the greatest amphitheater, the most 
elaborate gladiatorial games, and the best performers are found. Cham- 
pionship prize fights, major-league baseball, are magnets for the modern 
urban crowd. The sights of the metropolis, whether it be the Acropolis 
of Athens, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Forum of Rome, St. 
Paul’s in London, Notre Dame or the Eiffel Tower in Paris, the Washing- 
ton Monument or the Empire State Building, are marvels to the country 
bumpkin. The city bright lights, night clubs, and the theater draw people 
to a central area in the metropolis where the most famous performers 
appear. 

In the central business districts of our great cities the stage formerly 
exerted a centralizing urban influence. Now the advent of the motion 
picture and the radio have proved powerful decentralizing factors because 
the best motion picture can be seen at the outlying neighborhood theater 
and the President of the United States can be heard in a fireside chat at 
every farm home. 
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V. TRADE 


The necessity of meeting at.a common place for the exchange of goods 
at some port or crossroads is a centripetal urban force. The Forum of 
Rome was the central market of the Empire. In medieval times trade 
was sporadic with fairs and markets at stated intervals, but in modern 
times it has become a regular and systematic occurrence. Daily crowd 
movements along certain streets have created shopping habits. The de- 
partment store, offering many specialties under one roof, was a central- 
izing influence in the retail trades. Hence buildings like the Merchandise 
Mart in Chicago likewise concentrated a considerable part of the whole- 
sale trade of the city under a single roof. 

The mail-order house, the chain store, and the specialty shops in out- 
lying centers have been decentralizing retail factors, however. Difficulty 
in finding parking places for automobiles has accelerated the growth of 
satellite loops with branches of the central department stores. Similarly, 
direct buying from factories has decentralized wholesale trading. 


VI. INDUSTRY 


The modern industrial city was ushered in by the steam engine. Con- 
centration of workers in factories was necessitated by the fact that steam 
power had to be used near its point of generation. In days of slow trans- 
portation that likewise meant concentration of homes near the factories. 
Electric power is decentralizing because electric current can be distributed 
over a wide area. Automobiles have likewise increased the mobility of 
the worker. While factories are still predominantly located in great met- 
ropolitan areas, they are now at the fringe of those areas rather than at 
the center, because the advantage of cheap land, permitting one-story 
factories and continuity of industrial operations, railroad freight-car serv- 
ice to the factory, and low taxes, can best be served on the periphery of 
the city, where the outer railroad belt lines, the auto truck, and the auto- 
mobile furnish transportation for goods and for labor. 


VII. FINANCE AND BANKING 
Brokers necessarily meet in a central place to constitute a common 
market for securities and commodities. Cable lines, telegraph wires, tele- 
phone lines, come to a focus at a common point and relay the minute-to- 
minute changes in prices to all parts of the world. Stock exchanges and 
commodity exchanges are centripetal forces. Yet the decline in security 
trading in the United States has lessened the importance of this type of 


financial centralization. Branch banking also disperses concentrated 
banking-power to some extent. 
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VIII. TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation permits great cities to come into existence by tapping 
a sufficiently wide agricultural area to supply them with food. It like- 
wise permits a large population to work and trade in a central city by 
expanding the radius within which they can live and commute to the 
metropolis. Yet swift transportation by automobile has been a great de- 
centralizing factor in the internal pattern of cities, for it permits the 
urban population to spread out in a pattern of diffuse settlement rather 
than to gather in a concentrated mass. 


IX. UTILITIES 


Utilities, such as paved streets and sewerage, are centralizing forces 
and once constituted one of the chief attractions of the city. Prior to 
1900, after the city line was passed, a quagmire of mud or a cloud of 
dust was encountered. City conveniences and modern bathtubs were not 
to be found. 

First the telephone, then electric lights, the concrete highway and 
automobile, the septic tank, and the radio gave the advantages of the 
city to the rural-urban fringe. The city dweller can now have his garden 
in the country, in a community of curving streets and cul-de-sacs, and 
still retain the comforts of the city in his home. Thus utilities likewise 
have become a centrifugal urban force. 

Such has been the separate effect of each of the functions affecting 
urban centralization or decentralization. How have these forces operated 
to produce the rise and fall of great cities over the period of recorded 
history? A complete analysis of urbanism would, of course, require an 
encyclopedia, but a brief review of some of the significant turning-points 
may direct the way to further studies. 

In ancient Egypt in the valley of the Nile one of the first urban civiliza- 
tions developed. At first in the period prior to 4000 B.c., the Nile Valley 
was divided into approximately twenty feudal states or nomes, each with 
small villages. The consolidation of Egypt into two kingdoms and finally 
into one, with the triumph of one king and one god, led toa centralization 
of authority in one great metropolis—Memphis, in the delta of the Nile. 
The advantages of unified administration of the irrigation system of the 
Nile facilitated the rise of this central power. 

The surplus food of the Nile Valley supported the pharoah and priests, 
the river Nile was the medium of transportation, the deserts on both sides 
of the Nile protected the country from external invasion, and a powerful 
ruler maintained internal order. The structure of these cities was in the 
form of long and narrow settled areas along the margin between the in- 
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undated area and the desert. Compact circular walled cities were not 
necessary because of Egypt’s relative isolation. 

In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, great walled cities like Babylon 
arose because of the proximity of marauding tribes. Cities in the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley struggled with one another for mastery, and Babylon 
was the metropolis of the conquering king and god. Similarly, Nineveh 
became a great capital when the constant wars of the Assyrians had re- 
duced hundreds of petty kingdoms with smaller towns into submission. 
Thus, as a result of innumerable blitzkriegs by ancient military states, 
the Near East was consolidated into four great kingdoms—Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylon, and Lydia. The Persians blotted out Assyria and con- 
quered Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. Consequently, the Persian kings ac- 
quired one consolidated empire embracing all these ancient kingdoms, and 
the tribute of this ancient world was sent to the new capitals which their 
kings established. Alexander the Great in turn won the Persian Empire 
and the accumulated gold hoard of the ancient world in a few decisive 
battles. 

Meanwhile in the western Mediterranean, the city of Rome was con- 
tending first with other small cities in Italy and finally with Carthage for 
the supremacy of the western Mediterranean. Spain and Gaul were then 
in a tribal stage. When Rome had finally crushed Carthage, the petty 
tribal states of Spain had likewise been broken down by superior military 
power. Caesar later smashed the tribal federations in Gaul. Thus Rome 
pulverized the tribal economy in the West and prepared the way for 
urban centralization. Into the lap of the disciplined legions of Rome, 
without a serious struggle, fell the East, where Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and Macedonians had previously broken up local 
autonomy and established centralized authority. Thus, Rome by the time 
of Augustus became the heir of the ancient Mediterranean world. At the 
beginning of the Christian Era peace and order had been established over 
the entire borders of this great inland sea. Urbanism reached its peak 
up to that time. The population of Rome reached a million, and it was 
supported by imports of grain from Sicily, Egypt, or North Africa levied 
as taxes. 

Hundreds of other cities connected by hard-surfaced roads flourished 
in the Roman Empire. These cities were protected not by their walls 
but by the Roman legions stationed on the frontiers. Hence the original 
compact walled city could expand into the suburbs. Rich Romans had 
their villas in the country. Outside of rebuilt Carthage were horti or large 
estates with gardens. 

These great cities of the Roman Empire did not exist primarily be- 
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cause of manufacturing or even because of trade. Centralized govern- 
mental authority with power to collect a surplus from the country dis- 
tricts to support a city population made great Roman cities possible, and 
amusements in the form of gladiatorial games, circuses, theaters, and 
baths made these urban centers attractive and desirable. 

The internal decay of the Roman Empire in the third century A.D. 
and its final disintegration in the West by the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era destroyed the basis of this great urban civilization. Trade 
routes were broken up by invading tribes so that food could no longer be 
shipped to the cities, and the authority was lacking to collect the surplus 
products of the provinces. The population of Rome declined from the 
million of the time of Augustus to 50,000 by the sixth century A.D. Only 
Constantinople remained as the great fortified city of this ancient world. 

Urban decentralization in the sense that there were thousands of vil- 
lages and few great cities reached its peak in the Dark Ages or the ninth 
or tenth centuries a.p. At that time there were nine hundred feudal 
states in France alone, and constant warfare was waged between thou- 
sands of petty barons. The size of towns was limited by the agricultural 
area near by which could be protected by the power of the local lord. 
Gradually consolidation of the authority of the king or the central power 
began in France, and it was achieved in England quickly by William the 
Conqueror in A.D. 1066. 

The cities that began to rise in the Middle Ages were based on trade, 
which was at first small in volume and limited to a few necessities such 
as salt, iron, or wool. These cities protected their commerce by force, 
and, when national states were small and the power of the king or em- 
peror weak, a city could hold a relatively strong position. 

By means of its navy, Venice, acting as intermediary in the trade be- 
tween Europe and the Orient in spices and silk, rose to prominence. 
Portuguese navigators encircled Africa and tapped the rich spice trade 
at its source, making Lisbon for the time the center of world-commerce. 
Spain, with the best army in Europe and a great armada, discovered and 
took over the new world with its gold and silver. Holland conquered the 
Portuguese and became the heirs of the East Indies. 

It was England, however, who finally emerged as the chief trading na- 
tion, beginning with the conquest of the Spanish Armada in 1588. Laying 
the basis by colonization of the Americas, by conquering India, by settling 
in Africa and Australia, by acquiring key positions in Gibralter, Suez, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, etc., and by the supremacy of her navy, England 
established free world-commerce. This trade engendered a demand for 
English manufactured goods, which led to the invention of the spinning 
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jenny, the steam engine, and all the other mechanical devices for making 
goods cheaper and faster. 

The tremendous expansion of urbanism in the past century was made 
possible by steam power applied to manufacturing, for it permitted an 
industrial nation to draw food and materials from all the agricultural 
raw material-producing nations to keep its factories going and to sup- 
port concentrated population in its cities. 

England first had a monopoly on the new manufacturing processes, and 
then urbanism made most rapid strides. Even by 1801, 17 per cent of its 
population lived in cities of 20,000 or over, and by 1851 over half of its 
population lived in such cities. In 1851 the United States and Prussia 
were in their industrial infancy, and only 6 per cent of the population of 
the United States, 3 per cent of the population of Prussia, and 1.6 per 
cent of the population of Russia lived in cities of 100,000 or over. 

After the Civil War in the United States and after the Franco-Prussian 
War both the United States and Germany forged ahead as industrial na- 
tions and competed with England for the markets of the world. Urbanism 
grew with industrialism as the percentage of people living in cities of 
100,000 and over increased from 6 to 15.5 per cent in the United States, 
and from 3 to 13 per cent in Prussia from 1851 to 1891. The industrial 
rivalry between Great Britain and Germany was one of the outstanding 
causes of World War I. 

In 1914, Russia, Italy, and Japan were relatively backward indus- 
trially; but, since the first world war demonstrated that industrialization 
and consequently urbanization was a prerequisite to military power, all 
these nations hastened to build up self-sufficing factory systems. Conse- 
quently, the proportion of persons living in cities of 100,000 and over 
between 1891 and 1931 increased from 7 per cent to 17 per cent in Italy 
and from 6 per cent to 22 per cent in Japan. Russia, under its five-year 
plans, hastened to expand its basic industries, and from 1926 to 1939 
its urban population increased from 17 per cent to 33 per cent of its total 
population. Thus, as a result of competition between great industrial 
nations, the proportion of the population living in great cities in the past 
century and a half greatly increased first in England, then in the United 
States and Germany, and finally in Italy, Russia, and Japan. Urbaniza- 
tion also proceeded rapidly in Australia and in the great seaport trading 
cities of Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Calcutta, and Bombay. 
In the period from 1800 to 1940, thirty-eight cities gained 1,000,000 popu- 
lation for the first time. 

Notwithstanding these rapid strides of urbanism, the Orient remains 
predominately in the stage of village economy. Five-sixths of the v orld’s 
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population still live in several million agricultural villages. This village 
society is the matrix out of which the great city rose in the past and into 
which it will disintegrate if our highly interrelated urban civilization 
should ever collapse. 

Great cities have thus expanded with the rise of competing industrial 
nations, each of which has sufficient manufacturing capacity to supply 
most of the world. In the second world war two groups of industrial 
powers are in a life-and-death struggle with each other. Both cannot win. 
To maintain the present population of London, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham, England must have a world-wide trade. If England’s trade routes 
are disrupted, her great cities will decline. On the other hand, by seizing 
Vienna, Warsaw, Prague, Copenhagen, Oslo, Brussels, Amsterdam, Ant- 
werp, and Paris, Germany has subordinated these cities to her economy. 
If German cities expand as a result of domination of the European conti- 
nent, these other continental cities will probable dwindle. If the German 
power is smashed, Berlin and Hamburg will shrink. The cities in the 
United States, like New York, which were dependent for part of their 
support upon the great flow of commerce between North America and 
Europe, may likewise be adversely affected by the closing of markets in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia by hostile powers. 

It thus appears that the spectacular growth of urbanism of the past 
century and a half has come to at least a temporary halt. The world- 
population, which increased from 800,000,000 to over 2,000,000,000 in 
that period, cannot continue to gain at the same rate. The decline in the 
birth rate in the United States and western Europe, the damming-up of 
the stream of immigration, the disruption of trade routes by wars and 
government control, and the bombing of great cities from the air are all 
tending to restrict the sources of growth of great aggregations of population. 

The breakup of the large metropolitan area has not yet come to pass 
within the United States. The population of eight of our largest cities did 
fail to gain from 1930 to 1940, which was the first decade in our history 
in which the largest cities did not increase their numbers. However, the 
suburbs of these eight cities are still growing. Inner decay at the city’s 
center is taking place, because of the decentralizing trends in manufac- 
turing, trade, religion, amusements, transportation, and utilities which 
have already been noted. A greater danger lurks ahead, that the whole 
supporting bases of our great metropolitan areas will be so weakened by 
war, high taxes, and class conflicts that the structure of our highly spe- 
cialized urban society of today will begin to crack and will finally collapse 
as did the urban civilization of the Roman Empire. 
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Many studies have shown that cities are not scattered over the earth illogically, but 
a general theory of location has been lacking. The orderly spacing of towns as service 
centers forms a basis for a settlement-distribution theory. Service centers range in size 
from hamlets performing a few simple functions up to large cities providing specialized 
services for a large tributary region composed of the service areas of smaller towns. 
Thus, in an entirely uniform land the larger the town, the larger its tributary area should 
be. On the basis of a South German “norm” of areal organization Christaller has worked 
out deductively the central-place theory for distribution of settlements. He sets up 
typical settlement sizes, determines the normal number of towns in each class, as well 
as the spacing of the centers, and the area and population of their tributary areas. The 
theory applies better to agricultural areas than to industrial districts. It is not static 
but changes to fit changes in underlying conditions, particularly transportation. The 
system also varies from place to place in the world in line with population density, type 
of agriculture, governmental organization, and many other factors. These underlying 
regional differences make possible comparisons between central-place systems in the 
United States and elsewhere. After further refinement some form of the theory should 
provide a logical framework for study of existing distributions and perhaps for planning 
optimum spacing of new settlements. 


I 


Periodically in the past century the location and distribution of cities 
and settlements have been studied. Important contributions have been 
made by individuals in many disciplines. Partly because of the diversity 
and un-co-ordinated nature of the attack and partly because of the com- 
plexities and variables involved, a systematic theory has been slow to 
evolve, in contrast to the advances in the field of industrial location." 

The first theoretical statement of modern importance was von Thii- 
nen’s Der isolierte Staat, initially published in 1826, wherein he postulated 
an entirely uniform land surface and showed that under ideal conditions 
a city would develop in the center of this land area and concentric rings 
of land use would develop around the central city. In 1841 Kohl in- 
vestigated the relation between cities and the natural and cultural en- 
vironment, paying particular attention to the effect of transport routes 
on the location of urban centers. In 1894 Cooley admirably demon- 
strated the channelizing influence that transportation routes, particularly 

* Cf. Tord Palander, Beitraége zur Standortstheorie (Uppsala, Sweden, 1935), or E. M. 


Hoover, Jr., Location Theory and the Shoe and Leather Industries (Cambridge, Mass., 
1937): 


2J. G. Kohl, Der Verkehr und die Ansiedlungen der Menschen in ihrer Abhangikeit 
von der Gestaltung der Erdoberfliche (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1850). 
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rail, would have on the location and development of trade centers. 
He also called attention to break in transportation as a city-builder just 
as Ratzel had earlier. In 1927 Haig sought to determine why there was 
such a large concentration of population and manufacturing in the largest 
cities.4 Since concentration occurs where assembly of material is cheapest, 
all business functions, except extraction and transportation, ideally 
should be located in cities where transportation is least costly. Excep- 
tions are provided by the processing of perishable goods, as in sugar cen- 
trals, and of large weight-losing commodities, as in smelters. Haig’s 
theoretical treatment is of a different type from those just cited but should 
be included as an excellent example of a “‘concentration” study. 

In 1927 Bobeck’ showed that Gerinan geographers since 1899, following 
Schliiter and others, had concerned themselves largely with the internal 
geography of cities, with the pattern of land use and forms within the 
urban limits, in contrast to the problem of location and support of cities. 
Such preoccupation with internal urban structure has also characterized 
the recent work of geographers in America and other countries. Bobeck 
insisted with reason that such studies, valuable though they were, con- 
stituted only half the field of urban geography and that there remained 
unanswered the fundamental geographical question: “What are the 
causes for the existence, present size, and character of a city?” Since 
the publication of this article, a number of urban studies in Germany 
and some in other countries have dealt with such questions as the rela- 
tions between city and country.°® 


II 


A theoretical framework for study of the distribution of settlements is 
provided by the work of Walter Christaller.? The essence of the theory 


3 C. H. Cooley, “The Theory of Transportation,” Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, [IX (May, 1894), 1-148. 

4R. M. Haig, “Toward an Understanding of the Metropolis: Some Speculations 
Regarding the Economic Basis of Urban Concentration,” Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, XL (1926), 179-208. 

$’Hans Bobeck, “Grundfragen der Stadt Geographie,” Geographischer Anzeiger, 
XXVIII (1927), 213-24. 

® A section of the International Geographical Congress at Amsterdam in 1938 dealt 
with ‘‘Functional Relations between City and Country.” The papers are published in 
Vol. II of the Comptes rendus (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938). A recent American study is 
C. D. Harris, Salt Lake City: A Regional Capital (Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 
1940). Pertinent also is R. E. Dickinson, “The Metropolitan Regions of the United 
States,”’ Geographical Review, XXIV (1934), 278-01. 

? Die sentralen Orte in Siiddeutschland (Jena, 1935); also a paper (no title) in Comptes 
rendus du Congrés internationale de géographie Amsterdam (1938), II, 123-37. 
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is that a certain amount of productive land supports an urban center. 
The center exists because essential services must be performed for the 
surrounding land. Thus the primary factor explaining Chicago is the 
productivity of the Middle West; location at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan is a secondary factor. If there were no Lake Michigan, the 
urban population of the Middle West would in all probability be just as 
large as it is now. Ideally, the city should be in the center of a productive 
area.*® The similarity of this concept to von Thiinen’s original proposition 
is evident. 


Apparently many scholars have approached the scheme in their think- 
ing.’ Bobeck claims he presented the rudiments of such an explanation in 
1927. The work of a number of American rural sociologists shows appreci- 
ation for some of Christaller’s preliminary assumptions, even though done 
before or without knowledge of Christaller’s work and performed with a 
different end in view. Galpin’s epochal study of trade areas in Walworth 
County, Wisconsin, published in 1915, was the first contribution. Since 
then important studies bearing on the problem have been made by 
others.’ These studies are confined primarily to smaller trade centers 


8 This does not deny the importance of “gateway” centers such as Omaha and 
Kansas City, cities located between contrasting areas in order to secure exchange bene- 
fits. The logical growth of cities at such locations does not destroy the theory to be 
presented (cf. R. D. McKenzie’s excellent discussion in The Metropolitan Community 
[New York, 1933], pp. 4 ff.). 


9 Cf. Petrie’s statement about ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia: “It has been 
noticed before how remarkably similar the distances are between the early nome capitals 
of the Delta (twenty-one miles on an average) and the early cities of Mesopotamia 
(averaging twenty miles apart). Some physical cause seems to limit the primitive rule 
in this way. Is it not the limit of central storage of grain, which is the essential form of 
early capital? Supplies could be centralised up to ten miles away; beyond that the cost 
of transport made it better worth while to have a nearer centre” (W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Social Life in Ancient Egypt |London, 1923; reissued, 1932], pp. 3-4). 


10°C, J. Galpin, Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community (University of Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bull. 34 [1915]), and the restudy by 
J. H. Kolb and R. A. Polson, Trends in Town-Country Relations (University of Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bull. 117 [1933]); B. L. Melvin, Village 
Service Agencies of New York State, 1925 (Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bull. 493 [1929]), and Rural Population of New York, 1855-1925 (Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station Memoir 116 [1928]); Dwight Sanderson, The 
Rural Community (New York, 1932), esp. pp. 488-514, which contains references to 
many studies by Sanderson and his associates; Carle C. Zimmerman, Farm Trade Cen- 
ters in Minnesota, 1905-29 (University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 269 [1930]); T. Lynn Smith, Farm Trade Centers in Louisiana 1905 to 1931 
(Louisiana State University Bull. 234 [1933]); Paul H. Landis, South Dakota Town- 
Country Trade Relations, 1901-1931 (South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 
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but give a wealth of information on distribution of settlements which 
independently substantiates many of Christaller’s basic premises. 

As a working hypothesis one assumes that normally the larger the city, 
the larger its tributary area. Thus there should be cities of varying size 
ranging from a small hamlet performing a few simple functions, such as 
providing a limited shopping and market center for a small contiguous 
area, up to a large city with a large tributary area composed of the service 
areas of many smaller towns and providing more complex services, such as 
wholesaling, 'arge-scale banking, specialized retailing, and the like. 
Services performed purely for a surrounding area are termed ‘“‘central’’ 
functions by Christaller, and the settlements performing them ‘‘central’’ 


Fic. 1.—Theoretical shapes of tributary areas. Circles leave unserved spaces, hexa- 
gons do not. Small hexagons are service areas for smaller places, large hexagons (dotted 
lines) represent service areas for next higher-rank central places. 


places. An industry using raw materials imported from outside the local 
region and shipping its products out of the local area would not constitute 
a central service. 

Ideally, each central place would have a circular tributary area, as in 
von Thiinen’s proposition, and the city would be in the center. However, 
if three or more tangent circles are inscribed in an area, unserved spaces 
will exist; the best theoretical shapes are hexagons, the closest geometrical 
figures to circles which will completely fill an area (Fig. 1)." 

Christaller has recognized typical-size settlements, computed their 


Bull. 274 [1932]), and The Growth and Decline of South Dakota Trade Centers, 1901-1933 
(Bull. 279 [1938]), and Washington Farm Trade Centers, 1900-1935 (State College of 
Washington Agricultural Experiment Station Bull. 360 [1938]). Other studies are listed 
in subsequent footnotes. 

See August Lisch, “The Nature of the Economic Regions,” Southern Economic 
Journal, V (1938), 73. Galpin (op. cit.) thought in terms of six tributary-area circles 
around each center. See also Kolb and Polson, of. cit., pp. 30-41. 
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average population, their distance apart, and the size and population of 
their tributary areas in accordance with his hexagonal theory as Table 1 
shows. He also states that the number of central places follows a norm 
from largest to smallest in the following order: 1: 2:6:18:54, etc.” 

All these figures are computed on the basis of South Germany, but 
Christaller claims them to be typical for most of Germany and western 
Europe. The settlements are classified on the basis of spacing each larger 
unit in a hexagon of next-order size, so that the distance between similar 
centers in the table above increases by the V3 over the preceding smaller 
category (in Fig. 1, e.g., the distance from A to B is V3 times the dis- 
tance from A to C). The initial distance figure of 7 km. between the small- 


TABLE 1 
Towns TrisuTary AREAS 
CENTRAL PLACE 
Apart Population Population 
(Km.) (Sq. Km.) 
Market hamlet (Markiort)........ 7 800 45 2,700 
Township center (A misori)....... 12 1,500 135 8,100 
County seat (Kreisstadt)......... 21 3,500 400 24,000 
District city (Bezirksstadt)........ 36 9,000 1,200 75,000 
Small state capital (Gaustadt)..... 62 27,000 3,600 225,000 
Provincial head city (Provinzhaupt- 
Regional capital city (Landeshaupt- 
186 300,000 32,400 2,025,000 


est centers is chosen because 4-5 km., approximately the distance one 
can walk in one hour, appears to be a normal service-area limit for the 
smallest centers. Thus, in a hexagonal scheme, these centers are about 
7 km. apart. Cristaller’s maps indicate that such centers are spaced close 
to this norm in South Germany. In the larger categories the norms for 
distance apart and size of centers appear to be true averages; but varia- 
tions from the norm are the rule, although wide discrepancies are not 
common in the eastern portion of South Germany, which is less highly 
industrialized than the Rhine-Ruhr areas in the west. The number of 


12 Barnes and Robinson present some interesting maps showing the average distance 
apart of farmhouses in the driftless area of the Middle West and in southern Ontario. 
Farmhouses might well be regarded as the smallest settlement units in a central-place 
scheme, although they might not be in the same numbered sequence (James A. Barnes 
and Arthur H. Robinson, ‘““A New Method for the Representation of Dispersed Rural 
Population,” Geographical Review, XXX [1940], 134-37). 
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central places of each rank varies rather widely from the normal order of 
expectancy. 

The theoretical ideal appears to be most nearly approached in poor, 
thinly settled farm districts—areas which are most nearly self-contained. 
In some other sections of Germany industrial concentration seems to be 
a more important explanation, although elements of the central-place 
type of distribution are present. Christaller points out that Cologne is 
really the commercial center for the Ruhr industrial district even though 
it is outside the Ruhr area. Even in mountain areas centrality is a more 
important factor than topography in fixing the distribution of settlements. 
Christaller states that one cannot claim that a certain city is where it is 
because of a certain river—that would be tantamount to saying that if 
there were no rivers there would be no cities. 


Population alone is not a true measure of the central importance of a 
city; a large mining, industrial, or other specialized-function town might 
have a small tributary area and exercise few central functions. In addi- 
tion to population, therefore, Christaller uses an index based on number 
of telephones in proportion to the average number per thousand inhabi- 
tants in South Germany, weighted further by the telephone density of the 
local subregion. A rich area such as the Palatinate supports more tele- 
phones in proportion to population than a poor area in the Bavarian 
Alps; therefore, the same number of telephones in a Palatinate town 
would not give it the same central significance as in the Alps. He claims 
that telephones, since they are used for business, are a reliable index of 
centrality. Such a thesis would not be valid for most of the United States, 
where telephones are as common in homes as in commercial and pro- 
fessional quarters. 

Some better measures of centrality could be devised, even if only the 
number of out-of-town telephone calls per town. Better still would be 
some measure of actual central services performed. It would be tedious 
and difficult to compute the amount, or percentage, of business in each 
town drawn from outside the city, but some short cuts might be devised. 
If one knew the average number of customers required to support certain 
specialized functions in various regions, then the excess of these functions 
over the normal required for the urban population would be an index 
of centrality." In several states rural sociologists and others have com- 
puted the average number of certain functions for towns of a given size. 


3 In Iowa, e.g., almost all towns of more than 450 inhabitants have banks, half of the 
towns of 250-300, and 20 per cent of the towns of 100-150 (according to calculations 
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With one or two exceptions only small towns have been analyzed. Retail 
trade has received most attention, but professional and other services 
have also been examined. These studies do not tell us actually what 
population supports each service, since the services are supported both by 
town and by surrounding rural population, but they do provide norms 
of function expectancy which would be just as useful." 

A suggestive indicator of centrality is provided by the maps which 
Dickinson has made for per capita wholesale sales of cities in the United 
States.'s On this basis centers are distributed rather evenly in accordance 
with regional population density. Schlier has computed the centrality 
of cities in Germany on the basis of census returns for ‘‘central’’ occupa- 
tions." Refinement of some of our census returns is desirable before this 
can be done entirely satisfactorily in the United States, but the method 
is probably the most promising in prospect. 

Another measure of centrality would be the number of automobiles 
entering a town, making sure that suburban movements were not in- 
cluded. Figures could be secured if the state-wide highway planning 
surveys in forty-six states were extended to gather such statistics. 


made by the author from population estimates in Rand McNally’s Commercial Atlas 
for 1937). 

4 See particularly the thorough study by B. L. Melvin, Village Service Agencies, New 
York State 1925; C. R. Hoffer, A Study of Town-Country Relationships (Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station Special Bull. 181 [i928]) (data on number of retail 
stores and professions per town); H. B. Price and C. R. Hoffer, Services of Rural Trade 
Centers in Distribution of Farm Supplies (Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bull. 249 [1938]); William J. Reilly, Methods for the Study of Retail Relationships 
(“Bureau of Business Research Monographs,” No. 4, University of Texas Bull. 2944 
[1929]), p. 26; J. H. Kolb, Service Institutions of Town and Country (Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Research Bull. 66 [1925]) (town size in relation to sup- 
port of institutions); Smith, op. cit., pp. 32-40; Paul H. Landis, South Dakota 
Town-Country Trade Relations, 1901-1931, p. 20 (population per business enterprise), 
and pp. 24-25 (functions per town size); Zimmerman, op. cit., pp. 16 and 51 ff. 

For a criticism of population estimates of unincorporated hamlets used in many of 
these studies see Glenn T. Trewartha, ‘“The Unincorporated Hamlet: An Analysis of 
Data Sources,”’ (paper presented December 28 at Baton Rouge meetings, Association 
of American Geographers; forthcoming, probably, in March number of Rural Sociology, 
Vol. VI[1941)]). 

5 Op. cit., pp. 280-81. 


%6 Otto Schlier, “Die zentralen Orte des Deutschen Reichs,” Zeitschrift der Gesell- 
schaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin (1937), pp. 161-70. See also map constructed from 
Schlier’s figures in R. E. Dickinson’s valuable article, “The Economic Regions of 
Germany,” Geographical Review, XXVIII (1938), 619. For use of census figures in the 
United States see Harris, op. cit., pp. 3-12. 
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IV 


The central-place scheme may be distorted by local factors, primarily 
industrial concentration or main transport routes. Christaller notes 
that transportation is not an areally operating principle, as the supplying 
of central goods implies, but is a linearly working factor. In many cases 
central places are strung at short intervals along an important transport 
route, and their tributary areas do not approximate the ideal circular 
or hexagonal shape but are elongated at right angles to the main transport 
line.*? In some areas the reverse of this normal expectancy is true. In 
most of Illinois, maps depicting tributary areas show them to be elongated 
parallel to the main transport routes, not at right angles to them."* The 
combination of nearly uniform land and competitive railways peculiar 
to the state results in main railways running nearly parallel and close to 
one another between major centers. 

In highly industrialized areas the central-place scheme is generally 
so distorted by industrial concentration in response to resources and 
transportation that it may be said to have little significance as an explana- 
tion for urban location and distribution, although some features of a 
central-place scheme may be present, as in the case of Cologne and the 
Ruhr (p. 858). 

In addition to distortion, the type of scheme prevailing in various 
regions is susceptible to many influences. Productivity of the soil," 
type of agriculture and intensity of cultivation, topography, govern- 
mental organization, are all obvious modifiers. In the United States, for 
example, what is the effect on distribution of settlements caused by the 
sectional layout of the land and the regular size of counties in many 
states? In parts of Latin America many centers are known as “Sunday 
towns’’; their chief functions appear to be purely social, to act as religious 

17 For an illustration of this type of tributary area in the ridge and valley section of 
east Ternessee see H. V. Miller, “Effects of Reservoir Construction on Local Economic 
Units,” Economic Geography, XV (1939), 242-40. 

18 See, e.g., Marketing Atlas of the United States (New York: International Magazine 


Co., Inc.) or A Study of Natural Areas of Trade in the United States (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. National Recovery Administration, 1935). 


19 Cf. the emphasis of Sombart, Adam Smith, and other economists on the necessity 
of surplus produce of land in order to support cities. Fertile land ordinarily produces 
more surplus and consequently more urban population, although “the town... . may 
not always derive its whole subsistence from the country in its neighborhood ... .” 
(Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations [Modern library” edition; New York, 1937] 
Pp. 357; Werner Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalismus |zweite, neugearbeitete Auflage; 
Munich and Leipzig, 1916], I, 130~-31). 
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and recreational centers for holidays—hence the name “‘Sunday town.’’° 
Here social rather than economic services are the primary support of 
towns, and we should accordingly expect a system of central places with 
fewer and smaller centers, because fewer functions are performed and 
people can travel farther more readily than commodities. These under- 
lying differences do not destroy the value of the theory; rather they 
provide variations of interest to study for themselves and for purposes of 
comparison with other regions. 

The system of central places is not static or fixed; rather it is subject 
to change and development with changing conditions.” Improvements 
in transportation have had noticeable effects. The provision of good 
automobile roads alters buying and marketing practices, appears to make 
the smallest centers smaller and the larger centers larger, and generally 
alters trade areas.” Since good roads are spread more uniformly over 
the land than railways, their provision seems to make the distribution of 
centers correspond more closely to the normal scheme.?3 


20 For an account of such settlements in Brazil see Pierre Deffontaines, ‘““Rapports 
fonctionnels entre les agglomérations urbaines et rurales: un example en pays de 
colonisation, le Brésil,”’ Comptes rendus du Congrés internationale de géographie Amster- 
dam (1938), II, 139-44. 

21 The effects of booms, droughts, and other factors on trade-center distribution by 
decades are brought out in Landis’ studies for South Dakota and Washington. Zimmer- 
» man and Smith also show the changing character of trade-center distribution (see n. 10 
of this paper for references). Melvin calls attention to a “village population shift lag’’; 
in periods of depressed agriculture villages in New York declined in population approxi- 
mately a decade after the surrounding rural population had decreased (B. L. Melvin, 
Rural Population of New York, 1855-1925, p. 120). 

22 Most studies indicate that only the very smallest hamlets (under 250 population) 
and crossroads stores have declined in size or number. The larger small places have held 
their own (see Landis for Washington, op. cit., p. 37, and his South Dakota Town- 
Country Trade Relations 1901-1931, pp. 34-36). Zimmerman in 1930 (op. cit., p. 41) 
notes that crossroads stores are disappearing and are being replaced by small villages. 
He states further: “It is evident that claims of substantial correlation between the ap- 
pearance and growth of the larger trading center and the disappearance of the primary 
center are more or less unfounded. Although there are minor relationships, the main 
change has been a division of labor between the two types of centers rather than the 
complete obliteration of the smaller in favor of the larger” (p. 32). 

For further evidences of effect of automobile on small centers see R. V. Mitchell, 
Trends in Rural Retailing in Illinois 1926 to 1938 (University of Illinois Bureau of 
Business Research Bull., Ser. 59 [1939]), pp. 31 ff., and Sanderson, op. cit., p. 564, as 
well as other studies cited above. 

73 Smith (op. cit., p. 54) states: “There has been a tendency for centers of various 
sizes to distribute themselves more uniformly with regard to the area, population, and 
resources of the state. Or the changes seem to be in the direction of a more efficient 
pattern of rural organization. This redistribution of centers in conjunction with im- 
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Christaller may be guilty of claiming too great an application of his 
scheme. His criteria for determining typical-size settlements and their 
normal number apparently do not fit actual frequency counts of settle- 
ments in many almost uniform regions as well as some less rigidly deduc- 
tive norms.*4 

Bobeck in a later article claims that Christaller’s proof is unsatisfac- 
tory.25 He states that two-thirds of the population of Germany and 
England live in cities and that only one-third of these cities in Germany 
are real central places. The bulk are primarily industrial towns or villages 
inhabited solely by farmers. He also declares that exceptions in the rest 
of the world are common, such as the purely rural districts of the Tonkin 
Delta of Indo-China, cities based on energetic entrepreneurial activity, 
as some Italian cities, and world commercial ports such as London, 
Rotterdam, and Singapore. Many of these objections are valid; one 
wishes that Christaller had better quantitative data and were less vague 
in places. Bobeck admits, however, that the central-place theory has 
value and applies in some areas. 

The central-place theory probably provides as valid an interpretation 
of settlement distribution over the land as the concentric-zone theory does 
for land use within cities. Neither theory is to be thought of as a rigid 
framework fitting all location facts at a given moment. Some, expecting 
too much, would jettison the concentric-zone theory; others, realizing 
that it is an investigative hypothesis of merit, regard it as a useful tool 
for comparative analysis. 

Even in the closely articulated national economy of the United States 
there are strong forces at work to produce a central-place distribution of 
settlements. It is true that products under our national economy are 
characteristically shipped from producing areas through local shipping- 
points directly to consuming centers which are often remote. However, 


proved methods of communication and transportation has placed each family in fre- 
quent contact with several trade centers. .... a 

In contrast, Melvin (Rural Population of New York, 1855-1925, p. 90), writing about 
New York State before the automobile had had much effect, states: “In 1870 the 
villages . . . . were rather evenly scattered over the entire state where they had been 
located earlier in response to particular local needs. By 1920, however, the villages had 
become distributed more along routes of travel and transportation and in the vicinity 
of cities.” 

24 This statement is made on the basis of frequency counts by the author for several 
midwestern states (cf. also Schlier, op. cit., pp. 165-69, for Germany). 


2s Hans Bobeck, “Uber einige functionelie Stadttypen und ihre Beziehungen zum 
Lande,” Comptes rendus du Congrés internationale de géographie Amsterdam (1938), II, 88. 
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the distribution of goods or imports brought into an area is characteris- 
tically carried on through brokerage, wholesale and retail channels in 
central cities.?° This graduated division of functions supports a central- 
place framework of settlements. Many nonindustrial regions of rela- 
tively uniform land surface have cities distributed so evenly over the land 
that some sort of central-place theory appears to be the prime explana- 
tion.??7 It should be worth while to study this distribution and compare 
it with other areas.?* In New England, on the other hand, where cities 
are primarily industrial centers based on distant raw materials and extra- 
regional markets, instead of the land’s supporting the city the reverse is 


% Harris, op. cit., p. 87. 

27 For a confirmation of this see the column diagram on p. 73 of Lésch (0p. cit.), which 
shows the minimum distances between towns in Iowa of three different size classes. The 
maps of trade-center distribution in the works of Zimmerman, Smith, and Landis 
(cited earlier) also show an even spacing of centers. 

28 The following table gives the average community area for 140 villages in the 
United States in 1930. In the table notice throughout that (1) the larger the village, the 
larger its tributary area in each region and (2) the sparser the rural population density, 
the larger the village tributary area for each size class (contrast mid-Atlantic with Far 
West, etc.). 


CoMMUNITY AREA IN SQUARE MILES 
REGION Small Medium Large 
Villages Villages Villages 
(250-1,000 (1,000-1,750 | (1,750-2,500 
Pop.) Pop.) Pop.) 
Mid-Atlantic....... 43 46 87 
77 III 146 
Middle West....... 81 113 148 


Although 140 is only a sample of the number of villages in the country, the figures 
are significant because the service areas were carefully and uniformly delimited in the 
field for all villages (E. deS. Brunner and J. D. Kolb, Rural Social Trends |New York, 
1933], Pp. 95; see also E. deS. Brunner, G. S. Hughes, and M. Patten, American Agri- 
cultural Villages [New York, 1927], chap. ii). 

In New York 26 sq. mi. was found to be the average area per village in 1920. Village 
refers to any settlement under 2,500 population. Nearness to cities, type of agriculture, 
and routes of travel are cited as the three most important factors influencing density 
of villages. Since areas near cities are suburbanized in some cases, as around New York 
City, the village-density in these districts is correspondingly high. Some urban counties 
with smaller cities (Rochester, Syracuse, and Niagara Falls) have few suburbs, and con- 
sequently the villages are farther apart than in many agricultural counties (B. L. Mel- 
vin, Rural Population of New York, 1955-1925, pp. 88-89; table on p. 89 shows number 
of square miles per village in each New York county). 

In sample areas of New York State the average distance from a village of 250 or 
under to another of the same size or larger is about 3 miles; for the 250-749 class it is 
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more nearly true: the city supports the countryside by providing a 
market for farm products, and thus infertile rural areas are kept from 
being even more deserted than they are now. 

The forces making for concentration at certain places and the in- 
evitable rise of cities at these favored places have been emphasized by 
geographers and other scholars. The phenomenal growth of industry and 
world-trade in the last hundred years and the concomitant growth of 
cities justify this emphasis but have perhaps unintentionally caused the 
intimate connection between a city and its surrounding area partially 
to be overlooked. Explanation in terms of concentration is most im- 
portant for industrial districts but does not provide a complete areal 
theory for distribution of settlements. Furthermore, there is evidence that 
“of late....the rapid growth of the larger cities has reflected their 
increasing importance as commercial and service centers rather than as 
industrial centers.”*? Some form of the central-place theory should 
provide the most realistic key to the distribution of settlements where 
there is no marked concentration—in agricultural areas where explana- 
tion has been most difficult in the past. For all areas the system may 
well furnish a theoretical norm from which deviations may be measured.°° 
It might also be an aid in planning the development of new areas. If the 
theory is kept in mind by workers in academic and planning fields as 
more studies are made, its validity may be tested and its structure refined 
in accordance with regional differences. 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


3-5 miles; for the 750—1,249 class, 5-7 miles (B. L. Melvin, Village Service Agencies, New 
York, 1925, p. 102; in the table on p. 103 the distance averages cited above are shown 
to be very near the modes). 

Kolb makes some interesting suggestions as to the distances between centers. He 
shows that spacing is closer in central Wisconsin than in Kansas, which is more sparsely 
settled (J. H. Kolb, Service Relations of Town and Country [Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experimental! Station Research Bull. 58 (1923)]; see pp. 7-8 for theoretical graphs). 

In Iowa, “the dominant factor determining the size of convenience-goods areas is 
distance”’ (Second State Iowa Planning Board Report |Des Moines, April, 1935], p. 198). 
This report contains fertile suggestions on trade areas for Iowa towns. Valuable de- 
tailed reports on retail trade areas for some Iowa counties have also been made by the 
same agency. 

29U.S. National Resources Committee, Our Cities—Their Role in the National 
Economy: Report of the Urbanism Committee (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1937), P- 37: 

3° Some form of the central-place concept might well be used to advantage in inter- 
preting the distribution of outlying business districts in cities (cf. Malcolm J. Proud- 
foot, ““The Selection of a Business Site,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, 
XIV [1938], esp. 373 ff.). 


A RESEARCH NOTE ON SOCIOLOGICAL 
HOME-PLANNING 


SVEND RIEMER 


ABSTRACT 


Sociological research in housing was carried out in Stockholm, Sweden, with the 
practical purpose of assisting the architect in the planning of apartments adapted to 
the needs of family life. Two hundred families co-operated in the investigation, 
contributing minute activity records for an eight-day period. Activities of the indi- 
vidual members of the family were recorded as to time and the room in which they 
had taken place. Guided interviews dealt with the adjustment of important functions 
of family life to the given physical shelter. In addition, identification data and sketches 
of the furniture arrangement were collected. From these data were computed occu- 
pancy statistics which were related to different rooms of the apartment, activities, 
and members of the family. Thus, a factual basis was gained for the description 
of varying behavior patterns in different social groups and types of apartments. In 
connection with the subjective attitudes to different adjustment problems brought 
out in the guided interviews, this material enabled the sociologist to evaluate the effect 
of the apartment design upon family life. Home-planning, so far based mainly upon 
intuition or relatively vague speculations on the part of the architect, might be brought 
under scientific control by the application of sociological research techniques. 


Close co-operation between sociology and architecture in the planning 
of homes is as yet unknown. Although modern architecture generally 
conceives itself as “functional,’’ few attempts have been made to investi- 
gate by means of empirical research those functions of family life for 
which the apartment or house has to provide shelter and adequate 
privacy. 

The home design of the architect is most often based on intuition or 
vague speculations about the living habits of those social groups which 
are to be accommodated by the building activities. The immediate ex- 
periences of the architect in the problem of home adjustment are most 
frequently derived from customs prevailing in the middle or higher- 
middle classes. Thus his ideas about home requirements in other social 
groups, such as manual laborers or farmers, are often inadequate. They 
do not conform with the underlying social reality. 

Sociology, on the other hand, has as yet not attempted to make any 
contribution in this particular field. Probably no sociologist has ever ad- 
vised an architect in the details of a home design. The contributions on 
the part of sociology are as yet of a more general nature. Housing condi- 
tions have been described,’ and the influence of bad housing upon the in- 


t James Ford, Slums and Housing (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936). 
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habitants has been the object of empirical research.” Interesting experi- 
mental studies dealing with the effect of housing conditions on the social 
attitudes of the tenants are in progress.’ This research memorandum sug- 
gests that sociology proceed to take a more active part in the planning 
of the structure and the equipment of apartment houses and family 
homes. The sociologist is competent to evaluate the consequences of ad- 
justment difficulties in the home environment; he is experienced in the col- 
lection of data upon the living habits of different social and national 
groups; thus he might help to bring about a better adjustment of family 
life to its physical shelter, the home. 

Research of the indicated kind was carried out in Stockholm. In 
Sweden housing conditions are characterized by considerable overcrowd- 
ing of the individual home. About 50 per cent of the urban families of 
that country occupy apartments of not more than one living-room and a 
kitchen. These two-room units, however, are in most cases in relatively 
good shape. There are a great number of well-equipped modern apart- 
ments in Swedish towns, as private building activities have been kept up 
by different forms of government loans and subsidies, especially during 
the depression and recession of the thirties. On the background of more 
restricted rural-housing requirements, the building industry in that coun- 
try does nct face quite as desperate an economic situation as the United 
States in attempting to provide shelter for the lowest-income groups. 
Family habits make the adjustments to a limited number of room-units 
possible. But the overcrowding of homes made it an urgent problem to 
make every square foot that could be provided for the individual family 
as useful as possible. The architects were continually struggling with the 
problem of whether space or privacy were more desirable, i.e., whether 
the total space available should be used for a limited number of relatively 
spacious room-units or whether, for example, in order to provide for ade- 
quate sleeping arrangements, space should be sacrificed for the sake of a 
larger number of subdivisions. The kitchen in rural Sweden is very often 
used for living-room purposes. If this practice could be stated in more 
definitely quantitative terms, the architects might feel justified in de- 
veloping apartment designs with a large kitchen-living-room combina- 
tion. The other room-units would then have to be relatively smaller. 
Every architect is concerned with problems of this kind in his home- 
planning activities. 

2 F. Stuart Chapin, ‘“The Effect of Slum Clearance and Rehousing on Family and 
Community Relationships in Minneapolis,” American Journal of Sociology, March, 1938. 


3 The Relation between Housing and Delinquency (Washington, D.C.: Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works, Housing Division, 1936). 
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The Cooperative Building Society in Sweden,‘ the H.S.B., sponsored a 
sociological investigation that tried to clarify some of the indicated prob- 
lems. In March, 1937, primary material was collected from 215 Stock- 
holm families. These families were selected as a random sample from 
the household lists of Stockholm’s housing statistics. A selection was 
made, in so far as only families with children living in two- to four-room 
apartments were included in the research project. Adjustment difficulties 
could be expected to be most severe in these families; moreover, in Stock- 
holm the apartments with up to four-room units cover the accommoda- 
tions of not less than 85 per cent of all families. Of all the families that 
were approached in this connection 50 per cent agreed to co-operate. 

The families were asked to keep a record for one week of all the activi- 
ties that were carried out by the different members of the family inside the 
apartment. The time and the room-unit in which the activity had taken 
place were indicated in columns running parallel to those where the activi- 
ties were registered. Furthermore, the primary material of the investiga- 
tion included supplementary information about the subjective attitude of 
the family toward the apartment and toward different adjustment prob- 
lems. For this purpose the sociai worker used a guided interview in a 
discussion with one member of the family—in most cases the housewife. 
The interview did not deal primarily with details of the apartment as 
such; it ran along a discussion of functional problems that were of im- 
mediate interest to the family. Different situations arising in the routine 
of family life, such as preparing and serving food, entertaining guests, 
radio-listening, child-care, etc., were discvssed as to their bearing upon a 
smooth organization of family life within the apartment. Finally the 
social worker drew a sketch in every home of the furniture and its arrange- 
ment in the different room-units. The furniture, of course, expresses the 
functions which are intended to take place in different parts of the apart- 
ment. Some statistical data also were collected about the occupational 
and educational activities of different members of the family and about 
size and rent and other qualities of the apartment. 

Statistical computations of the activity records mentioned above 
made possible a first insight into the functional importance of the differ- 
ent room-units. It was possible to show, for example, that in the two- 
room apartment the total daytime occupancy of the kitchen exceeded that 
of the living-room to a considerable extent. This is true for both manual 
and white-collar labor, although the custom of using the kitchen as a 


4 Mrs. Brita Akerman-Johansson co-operated in the investigation from the social- 
work point of view. 
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living-room is much further developed in the first-mentioned group. 
Fifty-seven per cent of all daytime occupancy in manual-labor families 
falls upon the kitchen, while the corresponding figure for white-collar 
labor is not more than 52 per cent. The importance of the kitchen as a 
living-room decreases as the size of the apartment increases. This, of 
course, is partly due to the fact that families of very different type and 
social status cocupy the more expensive apartments with up to four rooms. 

Studies of this kind provide information to the architect, who wants to 
know where the family actually abides during the daytime and how these 
conditions vary in different social groups. These statistics are, however, 
not in themselves sufficiently conclusive as to the question which room- 
units should be enlarged at the cost of the rest of the apartment. Certain 
functions that are taking place in the living-room, such as entertaining 
guests, the arrangement of sleeping conditions, might in themselves re- 
quire more space than that part of everyday life which is restricted to the 
kitchen. Thus further insight into the problems of home adjustment is re- 
quired for a final evaluation of various possible apartment designs. 

But the occupancy statistics as such leads us one step farther. The 
development of occupancy in different room-units from hour to hour dur- 
ing the course of the day indicates more closely their actual purpose in the 
organization of family life. The kitchen is crowded, or perhaps over- 
crowded, around mealtimes. At this time food is being prepared, the 
dish-washing is going on, and in many families the meals are eaten in the 
kitchen also. The living-room stands almost unused before dinner-time. 
But in the late evening hours it shows a higher occupancy than the 
kitchen. The reason is obvious, and this insight will certainly not come 
as a surprise to the architect. Of interest, however, are certain numerical 
variations in this general pattern. The overcrowding of the kitchen be- 
fore, during, and after mealtimes is especially noticeable in labor families. 
In this social group all members of the family have the habit of helping 
in the kitchen before mealtimes, or at least keeping the housewife com- 
pany while she is preparing the meal. The labor family, more than any 
other social group, tends to eat the meal in the kitchen, one of the reasons 
being that they come home in dirty working-clothes which they do not 
want to change before dinner. For similar reasons they prefer to sit in the 
kitchen even after they have had their dinner. In the white-collar group 
it is more customary to use the kitchen for its specific purpose only—as a 
workshop where food is being prepared, where dishes are washed, and 
where the general house-cleaning activities are concentrated. Thus, after 
dinner-time, the kitchen is evacuated in this social group and the oc- 
cupancy shifted to the living-room. 
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The development of the occupancy during the day gives us an insight 
also into the social problems of home overcrowding. As far as the kitchen 
is concerned, overcrowding is definitely a mealtime problem. We must 
assume that the educational influences of parents on their children—in 
modern times more and more restricted to the family assembly at meal- 
times—are weakened wherever the home does not allow for comfort in 
this situation of family life. Later in the evening the problem arises how 
to separate different leisure-time activities that interfere with each other. 
The overcrowding of the living-room brings about a struggle between 
different generations or even ages in the evening, with negative conse- 
quences in one direction or the other. An adolescent boy or girl may have 
to give up home studies, children may have to refrain from inviting friends 
to their home, or the parents, on the other hand, may have to put up with 
a good deal of unrest in the living-room. They may have to refrain from 
listening to the radio just when they want to do so, and in this way get 
less relaxation out of their evening hours than otherwise might be the 
case. Overcrowding, in the modern family, with its diversified interests, 
leads to a competition for the living-room facilities, and it is an open 
question, to be solved individually in every single case, who is going to be 
the loser. 

The problem of home adjustment is to some extent a problem of ade- 
quate furniture arrangement. Matters of taste and aesthetic appreciation 
might be overlooked for the sake of the grouping of the furniture, which 
indicates the functional use of the different pieces and the combination 
o., different activities that might go on at the same time in the same 
room-unit. The furniture sketches in our primary material permitted a 
good insight into the habits prevailing in this respect. The following type 
of furniture arrangement in the living-room repeated itself in about 65 
per cent of all families included in the investigation: a big square table 
was located in the middle of the room and was surrounded by dining- 
room chairs; one large piece of furniture was placed along each of the four 
walls of the room—a writing desk, a buffet, a linen closet, a sofa or 
davenport, etc. In this way the living-room was overloaded with furni- 
ture. Overcrowding has become especially severe, as the practices of 
furniture arrangement have developed in a manner quite different from 
the intent embodied in the small modern apartments of Stockholm. 

How are these practices to be changed? The so-called “‘parlor-style” 
furniture arrangement, the main features of which we have mentioned 
above, has its origin in different traditions, none of which is adjusted to 
present-day housing conditions. At the time of the gaslight, it was neces- 
sary to place a big table in the middle of the room, where the chandelier 
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was hanging from the ceiling, and the whole family gathered around it. 
At the time of the gaslight, however, the interests ana leisure-time activi- 
ties of the different age groups in the family were much more uniform than 
they are today. Furthermore, in more spacious apartments, a more ample 
supply of furniture was formerly customary. This furniture is in some 
families acquired by inheritance. In other families traditions prevail which 
seem to require certain characteristic pieces of furniture more for their 
symbolic function than for their actual use in everyday life. The writing 
desk, never or seldom used for writing purposes, and the buffet, which has 
become superfluous because of ample closet space, belong to this cate- 
gory. Moreover, the parlor as such is an institution which, if prevailing 
under restricted modern housing conditions, causes a severe conflict with 
everyday needs. Both in the country and in large urban apartments it 
was formerly customary to restrict one room from daily use. The furni- 
ture in this room had to provide accommodations for social gatherings 
and also had to serve in a decorative function. This room symbolized on 
special occasions the unity and social status of the family. If transferred 
to the small apartments in our modern cities, this custom would cause 
an overcrowding of the functions of everyday life. 

The problem arises how to influence the furniture customs in small 
apartments in such a way as to achieve the best possible adjustment of 
family life to the given space and its subdivisions. There are, obviously, 
two sides to the problem of adequate home adjustment: that of furnish- 
ing the best possible shelter and the subjective one of changing the family 
habits by means of education in the direction of the most efficient use of 
the given home conditions. To achieve an adequate furniture arrange- 
ment is definitely a problem of the latter kind. 

In this respect also we were able to make a contribution on the basis of 
our sociological research. The furniture sketches, mentioned above, made 
possible the description of the adjustment of the furniture arrangement to 
more restricted housing conditions. This will be of interest to the interior 
designer in so far as he achieves an insight in the development of furniture 
patterns. Like those of the architect, the designs of the interior decorator 
are usually based on an insight limited to the demands of middle-class 
families only. We discriminated two different tendencies. A small num- 
ber of families with relatively high social status and belonging to the 
lower-age groups represented in our material followed the trend of de- 
velopment that is recommended by the modern interior designer. The 
concentric arrangement of the furniture around the big square table in 
the middle of the room was abandoned. Separate groups of furniture for 
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different functional use were arranged in the four corners of the room. 
Here we find two easy chairs in front of the open fireplace or simply in 
one of the corners, often just beside the radio. In another part of the room 
stands the writing desk, now often replaced by a much smaller secretary, 
which might also be used as closet space for books, papers, photographs, 
etc. The dining table has now been pushed into another corner of the 
room, and in another corner we might find a couch with a small table and 
a reading lamp. Typical for this type of an arrangement is the mutual 
isolation of different minor groups of furniture. They all serve different 
functions and thus create in this one living-room relative privacy for 
several different activities that might be going on at the same time. The 
close assemblance of the whole family at one large table is now avoidable, 
which makes a more adequate adjustment possible to the diversified 
interests in one family. 

The laboring-class families seem to preserve the concentric furniture ar- 
rangement even in the small modern apartment. A change can be reg- 
istered only in so far as some of the inconveniences of the gaslight era 
have been abandoned. The large table, around which the family gathers 
in the evening, has been pushed somewhat to the side in front of a daven- 
port or a sofa. Thus the rest of the furniture is more easily accessible. 
The general pattern in this environment, however, does not indicate any 
desire for relative privacy. One large table is still the center of the general 
arrangement, and if there are easy chairs in these homes, they are placed 
at this one table also, opposite the davenport. A more gregarious type of 
leisure-time activity is indicated by this arrangement, which deviates 
from the habits of white-collar labor and which in Sweden, at least, has 
not caught the attention of the interior designers. 

As regards the educational influence of the modern interior designer, it 
should be made clear that the social problem of an adequate furniture 
arrangement is not quite as simple as it has often been stated. The interior 
designer plans the furniture arrangement for the functional needs of 
everyday life as he understands them. The sociologist, however, cannot 
overlook the perhaps irrational and sentimental but important function 
of the traditional “‘parlor.”’ It is largely ornamental and closely connected 
with an emotional appreciation of all those symbols which visualize the 
individuality of every single family. It will be necessary to face the im- 
portance of this function for the integration of family life and eventually 
to create a substitute which will combine this function with a rational 
organization of the everyday activities that are going on in the home. 
Further possibilities to evaluate the primary material of this socio- 
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logical investigation can only be mentioned very briefly. The activity 
records allow for rather interesting statistical computation. Thus it has 
been possible to show the effect of overcrowded housing conditions on 
the leisure-time activities of adolescents. The smaller the size of the 
apartment the greater is the tendency of this age group to spend the 
evenings outside their home. Architects in Sweden were interested in 
the effect of radio-listening upon the occupancy of different rooms during 
evening hours. It could be shown that the radio, mostly installed in the 
living-room, tended to break down the traditional habit of using the 
kitchen as a living-room in the evening. Different household activities 
could be measured. The relative duration of cooking, housecleaning, 
dish-washing, etc., could be stated in strictly numerical terms. The results 
in this respect were surprisingly consistent also on the basis of a compari- 
son between different social groups. The rhythm of the work day of the 
housewife could be described by exact graphical illustration. It could be 
shown how an increasing number of children in the family interferes with 
any rational organization of the household activities. Individual varia- 
tions in the arrangement of household activities could be graphically 
stated and thus made available for educational activities related to this 
problem. A great number of variations could be observed in the arrange- 
ment of sleeping conditions in various types of families. In connection 
with the result of the guided interview, the advantages and disadvantages 
of different solutions of this problem could be discussed. 

The sociological interests in a housing research of the indicated kind 
are, of course, of secondary importance only. It is obvious, on the other 
hand, that the bearing of housing conditions upon the relationship be- 
tween different members of the family must be evaluated in any attempt 
to discriminate on the basis of sociological insight between good and bad 
home-planning. The sociologist himself will never be able to plan a home. 
The economic and technological possibilities have to be exhausted by the 
architect. It is the task of the sociologist, however, to give his judgment 
on the social consequences of the different designs that are economically 
and technologically possible. We should realize that the architect, who in 
his home designs actively deals with problems of social relevance without 
being equipped with insight into prevailing conditions, without any 
knowledge of the problems of modern family life, is guided by unreliable, 
prescientific intuition. 
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MEMORANDUM ON SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH 
IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT®* 


DONALD YOUNG 


ABSTRACT 


Many related problems in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and cultural an- 
thropology may be viewed as problems of social adjustment for convenience in research 
planning and stimulation. Not a few of these problems are still beyond the hope of suc- 
cessful attack with scientific techniques now available, but there are, of course, some 
that meet the tests of probable utility of anticipated research results and of research 
feasibility in terms of available data, personnel, applicable techniques, and prerequisite 
knowledge resulting from previous research. Basic work on fundamental questions 
underlying the general field of human adjustment should be given priority in the selec- 
tion of problems for emphasis, while at the same time work on specific social problems 
may be carried forward. Genetic factors in social adjustment, motivations in social 
adjustment, and the measurement and prediction of success in social adjustment are 
proposed as three likely areas for basic research. From among the many concrete prob- 
lems of social adjustment four are selected for present consideration: social adjustment 
to population changes, to old age, to technological changes, and to the existing national 


emergency. 

Social adjustment may be thought of as the goal of all human relations. 
People are continually striving for more satisfactory ways of getting along 
with one another, and too often the result is failure, whether measured in 
terms of individual needs and desires or of community aims and welfare. 
The perfect society has not been reached and may be assumed to be be- 
yond achievement. Nevertheless, if greater knowledge were available, it 
may hardly be doubted that many aspects of social life would be subject 
to modification of a kind which would commonly be conceded to be im- 
provement. 

The phrase ‘‘social adjustment’”’ has been given various special mean- 
ings by various authors. For illustration, it has been used to mean the 
procedure followed in helping mental cases find a satisfactory mode of life. 
It has been used to refer to a dynamic process as well as to a static condi- 
tion. To some persons it has implied a compromise design for living; to 
others, a search for a social order ordained by natural law. In this memo- 
randum social adjustment is used in its broadest meaning and does not 


* This memorandum was prepared for the Committee on Social Adjustment of the 
Social Science Research Council, consisting of E. W. Burgess, Frederick Osborn, and 


A. T. Poffenberger, as a preliminary statement of a plan of research for the field of social 
adjustment. 
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imply any particular conceptual approach. It is intended as a nontech- 
nical phrase covering a wide range of related problems of both practical 
and research importance. The idea is to use the term in its common- 
sense meaning to include many problems of human relations, much as the 
word ‘‘disease”’ is used to include many distinct forms of illness. Emphasis 
will be on problems of social adjustment customarily considered the con- 
cern of sociologists, social psychologists, and cultural anthropologists. 

The purpose of the present statement is to outline a practical, piecemeal 
attack on pressing problems ripe for study. These must be sifted out from 
the much larger number of problems which, however desirable their ulti- 
mate solution, seem beyond successful attack with scientific techniques 
now available. Problems selected also should be of such a nature that 
intensive research would promise results of outstanding social utility. 
With the number of research problems calling for study far exceeding the 
possibilities of effective work, it hardly seems justifiable to disregard 
entirely the possibility of social returns in selecting foci for concentrated 
effort. 

The criterion of research feasibility should be rigorously applied in the 
selection of areas for development. Too often research has been under- 
taken because a problem was of pressing social importance and without 
regard for the possibility of fruitful results through the use of existing 
facilities and techniques. There are many well-known problems in natural 
science promising revolutionary results if solved, but the most productive 
natural scientists will not attack them directly until they have some hope 
that their tools are adequate for the task. Unfortunately, social scientists 
have not been similarly careful in their choice of problems, and much 
effort has been wasted on projects still far beyond the research horizon. 
Research feasibility, it is proposed, should be tested by examination of the 
adequacy of (a) the available data, (0) the existing or potential personnel, 
(c) the applicable research techniques, and (d) the foundation of pre- 
requisite knowledge on which to build. In the case of all these four tests 
of research feasibility, of course, existing inadequacy should not be con- 
sidered a final barrier to work until it has been determined that the de- 
ficiency cannot be remedied; but until these conditions have been met, it 
does not seem profitable to undertake specific projects, regardless of the 
importance of the social issues involved. 

Another consideration recommended for the selection of problems for 
development in this field is the prospect of raising the standards of work 
in the field of social adjustment. Accepted research procedures need to be 
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applied widely through many projects, but the Social Science Research 
Council has a particular interest in the improvement of techniques. 

Finally, basic work on fundamental problems underlying human ad- 
justment should be encouraged and given priority. It must constantly be 
borne in mind that some questions cannot be answered definitively until 
underlying problems have been resolved, and that, consequently, prefer- 
ence should be given such underlying problems. The present recommen- 
dation is, then, that some degree of priority, but not exclusive priority, be 
given to problems in social adjustment of primary importance in prepar- 
ing the attack on broader aspects of the field. 

Problems of social adjustment now apparent as likely foci for work on 
the basis of review in terms of the criteria listed may be discussed under 
the two categories of (1) work basic to the general field and (2) selected 
specific problems of social adjustment. It should not be understood that 
work under the first category is expected to produce results of value only 
in a narrow scientific sense; on the contrary, anticipated findings are cer- 
tain to have immediate social utility, as should become evident when this 
work is discussed below. The distinction is that both findings and tech- 
niques developed should make advance on the kind of projects included in 
the second category more certain and prompt. On the other hand, studies 
of selected specific problems must also inevitably contribute to the ad- 
vancement of research techniques and primary knowledge. 

Basic to the understanding of any aspect of social adjustment is ade- 
quate knowledge of the genetic factors involved. Unfortunately, genetic 
questions of most direct bearing on problems of human relations have 
been neglected by research personnel, perhaps because the natural scien- 
tists have been concerned with what they considered even more funda- 
mental problems, while the social scientists have deemed matters of 
heredity largely outside their province. It is believed, however, that both 
the natural and the social scientists have a contribution to make to the 
study of hereditary influences on social adjustment, and it is here recom- 
mended that the social sciences should now accept their obligation in this 
area. 

The Committee on Social Adjustment of the Social Science Research 
Council is so convinced of the validity and importance of this recommen- 
dation that it has already undertaken two projects in the genetic field. 
Mr. R. S. Woodworth has been induced to undertake a critical appraisal 
of the studies which have been made of the relative roles of nature and 
nurture with reference to social adjustment, based on data obtained from 
foster-children and from identical twins reared apart. The second project 
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includes a series of studies of foster-children under the direction of Dr. 
Barbara Burks. 

Dr. Burks’s study is essentially one of the extent to which differences in 
genetic constitution may cause variations in the responses of different 
individuals to specific environmental situations. The data used will be 
drawn from the records of the six thousand children placed out by the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York in the last thirty years. In 
the initial stages of this work a careful examination is being ma ‘le of this 
material, of the best uses which may be made of it, and of the suitable 
research methods and techniques. A number of psychologists already 
have been brought into consultation. Help will later be required of an- 
thropologists, geneticists, sociologists, and men in other fields. The meth- 
ods, the techniques, and even the objectives of the project will be under 
constant review and subject to redirection as new lines are opened up or 
old ones closed. The Committee does not expect to develop from this 
project any startling advances. Rather it hopes to add somewhat to the 
slowly growing structure of knowledge about man. 

The Committee’s views regarding the importance of better knowledge 
concerning the genetic factors in social adjustment may be obtained from 
the following quotation from a memorandum prepared for it by Mr. R. S. 
Woodworth and Mr. Frederick Osborn: 


Since individuals are always found to differ even when growing up and living 
in the same environment, the probability is that differences in native constitu- 
tion count for something in determining their response to environmental in- 
fluences and opportunities. But it is as yet not at all clear how much importance 
must be assigned to genetic factors as determinants of human differences in in- 
telligence, leadership, sociability, or emotional adjustment to life conditions. 
Breeding experiments with animals show that it is possible by selection to de- 
velop strains of high and of low intelligence, but such experiments are scarcely 
feasible in man. For lack of anything approximating pure lines we cannot tell 
very closely what is the genetic constitution of any particular human individual. 
For group averages we can make valid inferences from the parents to the chil- 
dren. The average native capacity of 100 children of intelligent parents is doubt- 
less greater than that of 100 children of dull parents. If these 200 children should 
be subjected to a certain environmental factor, said factor being applied im- 
partially to the two sub-groups, the resulting difference between the two sub- 
groups might be large or small. If large, it would show that the genetic factor 
was important in respect to a certain human trait; if small, it would show the 
opposite. 

The logic of investigation into heredity and environment is clear enough, if 
only the variables could be controlled. To bring out the effects of environment 
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cleanly, heredity should be kept out of the equation. This can be done with iden- 
tical twins reared apart and subjected to environments different in some well- 
defined respect. Identical twins are specially valuable for studying the effects 
of environment. For studying some environmental influences the twins need 
not be completely separated. 

For studying the importance of genetic factors it is necessary to obtain in- 
dividuals of differing native constitution—different genes—and subject them to 
the same environment. This requirement can be approximated in studies of 
foster children. Undoubtedly any two individuals selected at random will differ 
more or less in genic constitution, but we need to know more than this. We 
need to know how they differ in native capacity for the kind of behavior we are 
going to study. How shall we know their native capacity for intelligent behavior 
or social adjustment? We have no direct access to the genes. We have to judge 
from parents, grandparents, siblings. The more complete our knowledge of the 
related individuals the better we can approximate to a diagnosis of the individu- 
al’s native constitution. The suggestion is that nature-nurture studies could be 
improved by insisting on the use of human subjects regarding whom the maxi- 
mum of usable information is available. 

The last remark applies with equal force to environment, including the 
previous history of the individual. If we wish to discover the effects of an en- 
vironmental factor we should know a good deal about the heredity and the pre- 
vious experience of our subjects. 

Problems of social adjustment are complicated by the likelihood that indi- 
vidual variations in genetic factors will make for variations in the adjustment 
of different individuals to similar situations. Any light that can be thrown on 
individual or group variations in genetic factors will therefore help to some ex- 
tent to clarify each of the immediate problems to which this committee may 
seek an answer. Basic work on genetic factors is a long time process. There are 
advantages, however, in carrying it on contemporaneously with actual studies 
in adjustment. Each set of studies will clarify problems of the other. 

Successful work in this field will depend upon the collaboration of many 
groups. A pertinent example is the plan now under consideration by one of the 
large foundations for setting up a register of all twins born over a five-year period 
in the United States, or in some large section of the United States. Such a plan 
if carried out would provide available data upon which important studies could 
be undertaken in different localities on unselected samples of twins. 

Work done since 1925 on genetic factors in variations in intelligence has been 
reviewed. No comparable review is available for the more recent work on genetic 
and environmental factors in personality and special abilities. A critical review 
of work in these fields would result in an improvement in the quality and an in- 
crease in the number of future studies. 


A second focus of work basic to the general field of social adjustment is 
the problem of individual motivation, which might profitably be under- 
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taken at two related points of attack. One calls for the experimental] test- 
ing of theories of unconscious individual motivation, particularly those of 
psychoanalytic origin, which have come into use by social scientists. 
The need for research on the theories of unconscious individual motiva- 
tion was presented to the Committee by Mr. A. T. Poffenberger in a brief 
memorandum from which the following quotation is taken: 


Study of problems of social adjustment cannot neglect an examination of 
psychoanalysis in its function of treating the maladjusted. Still less can it afford 
to neglect the extension of its sphere to include the interpretation of the every- 
day behavior of normal individuals and groups such as the child as a member of 
a family, or as a student in the school population, or such as the adult as a parent 
or as one of a group of striking laborers. 

The principles and techniques of psychoanalysis have grown primarily out 
of clinical practice, and whatever checks there have been upon such principles 
and techniques have in the main been derived from clinical work. Such tests 
of validity do not, however, meet the criteria of social science. Many of the 
psychoanalytic concepts can be tested in a more rigid fashion and should be so 
tested. It is believed that if a systematic program of research were to be pre- 
pared, investigators here and there could be encouraged to undertake solution 
of special problems. 

Some research of this nature has been reported in recent years, and a few 
projects are now in progress in psychological laboratories. These should be care- 
fully surveyed and their findings evaluated asa preliminary to plans for new 
research. The nature of the specific problems to be investigated can be indicated 
by a few examples: 

a) What scientific support is there for the concept of suppression as con- 
trasted with the concept of normal forgetting? 

b) What scientific evidence can be found for the origin of vocational, recrea- 
tional and other interests in the subconscious? 

c) What scientific support can be found for attaching great importance to the 
early years of life in the formation of personality as contrasted with the adoles- 
cent years or the years 18 to 25? 

d) How are the phenomena of frustration to be interpreted, as well as the 
consequeuces of such frustration? 

e) To desciibe one problem in greater detail, what is the influence of the 
status of the child in the family group upon his later personality development? 
A great deal of significance has been attached to the birth order of children in 
the family with the expectation that the oldest child will show certain per- 
sonality traits, the youngest will show other traits and the only child still others. 
Carefully controlled studies give varying results, so that it may be suspected 
that the real influence upon personality may be hidden from casual observation 
but may be positively correlated though not too highly with birth order. It 
should be possible to analyze this complex of factors by properly devised research. 
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In view of the wide acceptance of various concepts of unconscious indi- 
vidual motivation of the nature just described by social psychologists, 
sociologists, and other social scientists, the attempt should be made to 
supplement their present theoretical and clinical support by rigorous 
research. 

The second point of attack on motivation in relation to social adjust- 
ment suggested by the committee concerns the respective roles in motiva- 
tion of genetic and other psychological factors in definite social situations. 
The need here is to discover how choices and drives in the person are 
determined, on the one hand, by such factors as family expectations and 
tradition, group pressures, and the prevailing cultural pattern, and, on 
the other hand, by the response made by the person to these influences in 
terms of individual differences in inherited aptitudes, in aggressiveness, in 
initiative, in self-confidence, and in other personality traits. Work in this 
category would include problems on which considerable valuable research 
already has been done under such headings as social attitudes, social 
standards and values, interests, morale, propaganda, and public opinion. 
Among the fields of human activity for which research in motivation 
would have value are selection of occupation, choice of avocation, mo- 
tives for joining voluntary associations, religious experience, aesthetic 
interests, and humanitarian activities. The research results and methods 
already available through studies of this nature would furnish an excellent 
basis for advancing our knowledge of social motivation. 

The measurement and prediction of success in social adjustment con- 
stitutes the third focus of work basic to the general field. In recent years 
there has been a rapid development of this type of work. The different 
fields of human activity in which this development has taken place in- 
clude the measurement and prediction of (a) school success, (6) of occupa- 
tional adjustment, (c) of recidivism in crime, and (d) of marital adjust- 
ment. At the request of the Committee, Mr. E. W. Burgess reported on 
this work, and the following quotation is taken from his memorandum: 


The general problems and methods involved in the measurement and the pre- 
diction of adjustment appear to be much the same in all fields. This is largely 
because the main steps in the procedure in the prediction of the probability of 
adjustment in each case arc the same, namely: 


1. The selection or invention of a criterion of adjustment 

2. The determination of the different factors associated with success or fail- 
ure in adjustment 

3. The combination of the factors associated with adjustment into a general 
expectancy table of adjustment 
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4. The use of the expectancy table to predict the probabilities of successful 
or unsuccessful adjustment in the individual case. This probability of ad- 
justment in the individual case is always in terms of the group of cases to 
which he belongs, similar to a person’s risk measured by a life expectancy 
table. 


It may be helpful to illustrate these procedures in the case of each of the four 
fields in which they have been utilized. er 

If the problem is that of predicting success in college, the first step is to select 
a criterion such as college grades. Then the relationships of different factors such 
as high school grades, intelligence, interest, personality traits, with college grades 
are separately determined. Next, a combination of these factors, properly 
weighted, is correlated with college grades. Finally, this correlation can be used 
as an expectancy table and the probability determined of a given person suc- 
ceeding in his college course. 

The criteria of vocational adjustment may vary from attaining a certain de- 
gree of success in an occupation to the minimum of holding a job. Once ob- 
tained, it is possible to measure the association with it of various factors such 
as intelligence, vocational interests, school achievement, personality traits. 
Then these factors can be combined and their total relation to vocational suc- 
cess determined. This done, the expectancy table thus derived may be applied 
to an individual case to find out the relative risks involved in attempting to 
pursue different vocational careers. 

The most frequent criterion of criminal recidivism or reformation is observ- 
ance or violation of parole or probation. The Gluecks, however, have employed 
the criterion of making good as determined by no subsequent known delin- 
quency, unofficial as well as official. Different factors such as age, marital status, 
personality traits, previous criminal record, are then correlated with the selected 
criterion. This makes possible the combination of these factors in association 
with the subsequent record of nondelinquency or recidivism. Finally, individu- 
als may be rated on this expectancy table with reference to whether they are 
or are not good risks for parole or probation. 

Studies in the field of marriage adjustment have not only made use of com- 
mon-sense criteria such as separation and divorce and reported happiness of the 
marriage but also of a scale of adjustment made up of a number of questions 
dealing with the presence or absence of conflict and dissatisfaction in the mar- 
riage. Then factors such as age at marriage, happiness of parents’ marriage, 
cultural differences, length of engagement, are correlated with one or more of 
these criteria. The items are next combined into one prediction score and its 
relationship to the marriage adjustment scale determined. This makes it pvs- 
sible then to rate before marriage the matrimonial risk of young people. 

It is evident that with procedures so similar, with the basic theoretical prob- 
lems the same, and with questions of method essentially alike, that a significant 
contribution can be made, at the present time, by a comparative study of pre- 
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dictive methods in these four fields. Such a study should include the following 
points: 

a) The validity of present criteria of measuring adjustment and the feasi- 
bility of improving these criteria. 

b) The appraisal of the adequacy of the present group of predictive items, 
both in scope and in significance. 


c) The problem of weighting the predictive items in relation to the adjust- 
ment score. 

d) The use of quantitative methods, including factor analysis. 

e) The evaluation of the limitations of prediction by statistical techniques. 

f) The feasibility of complementing statistical prediction by case study 
analysis. 

These prediction techniques are not confined in their use to the above four 
fields but may be applied to other fields, including adjustments in old age, to 
relief measures, and to military service and other measures of national defense. 


These three proposals for investigation—genetic factors in sociai ad- 
justment; unconscious, genetic, psychological, and social motivations in 
relation to social adjustment; and the measurement and prediction of | 
success in social adjustment—are basic social science research. Their find- 
ings will contribute greatly to the increase of our scientific knowledge and 
to methods of scientific research. They will have implications of great im- 
portance to our handling of pressing social problems. Their results will be 
fundamental to research into a wiole series of problems of human adjust- 
ment. 

Turning to concrete problems of social adjustment that are pressing for 
immediate attention, the Committee has selected two for special con- 
sideration. On these two problems—social adjustments to population 
changes and to old age—preliminary memoranda have been prepared. At 
a later date consideration will be given to the selection of specific prob- 
lems in the important fields of social adjustment resulting from tech- 
nological changes, particularly by the processes of industrialization and 
urbanization, and the serious problems of adjustment arising out of the 
national emergency and the measures now being taken for national de- 
fense. 

A quotation from a memorandum by the writer indicating the nature 
of the work contemplated upon problems occasioned by population 
changes is given below: 


The need for an adjustment between population changes, resources and the 
social order satisfactory in terms of human welfare is one which has long been 
recognized. Until recently population questions were a concern of persons in- 
terested in human welfare because the widely accepted assumptions of constant 
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and unrestrained population growth and the law of diminishing returns led in- 
exorably to such dismal conclusions about the future developments of society 
as the iron law of wages and the eventual arrival of an inadequate stationary 
economy. Thus increasing want and misery seemed inevitable. This discourag- 
ing outlook was intensified by the fear that Western class differentials in the 
birth rate, together with dysgenic effects of medicinal success in saving threat- 
ened lives, would lead to human biological deterioration. Remedial measures 
such as migration, family limitation, changes in the economic system and the 
extension of public aid offered no satisfactory escape. 

Today there is worry, increased by the findings of the 1940 census, about in- 
sufficient population growth and the dire consequences which have been at- 
tributed to the expected stabilization and even decline of population numbers. 
Fear of biological deterioration through selective birth and death rates has been 
reduced comparatively with the rise of the new fear that the social order is 
dangerously wasting human resources through failure to permit the full de- 
velopment of individual capacities. There is less confidence that innate ability 
can by itself overcome environmental handicaps. The outlook remains dismal, 
if for a reversed set of reasons. The remedies suggested remain fundamentally 
those of earlier days, although undoubtedly showing improvement through in- 
creased knowledge and experience. 

It may, of course, be assumed that no simple solution can be found, but suffi- 
cient progress has been made in the field to justify the belief that specific ad- 
vances may be made now through the marshalling and extension of existing 
personnel and techniques. The necessary basic data are becoming increasingly 
available. Population specialists and their research methods are generally con- 
ceded to be the equal of those in any division of the social sciences, and are 
clearly superior in the case of most. The unfortunate circumstance, however, is 
that population research, while of an exceptionally high order, has become rela- 
tively dissociated from neighboring fields such as economics, sociology and psy- 
chology. Emphasis has been on the measurement of population changes, e.g., 
in birth rates, death rates, sex ratios, age distributions, and migration. Con- 
sideration of the causes and consequences of the measured changes has been 
largely left to speculation of doubtful value. For example, much is known about 
the extent of the decline of the birth rate in Western countries, but the condi- 
tions and effects of the small family system in terms of family and child welfare, 
or the effects of a decreasing population on economic and governmental institu- 
tions, have been hardly considered. Similarly, there is considerable knowledge 
of the directional and numerical aspects of migration, but we are relatively unin- 
formed about the consequences of mobility upon the individual and upon so- 
ciety. Such lack of research concern with the meaning of the population changes 
being measured is characteristic of the entire field. Effort should be made to 
correct the situation through the stimulation of research on the social aspects 
of population changes. 
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Briefly suggested, work on population changes and social adjustment would 
be concerned with the influence of the size, mobility and group characteristics 
of populations upon individual, community and national welfare. The co-opera- 
tion of population specialists would be required, but the bulk of the work would 
have to be done by economists, sociologists, psychologists, and others in the so- 
cial sciences. Study of the relation between population composition, births, 
deaths and migration and the problems of human adjustment requires the joint 
eficrts of workers in many fields. The concern is not with the population prob- 
lem in general, but with the selection of a few questions important to social 
adjustment. Among these are questions such as the following: 

What problems of adjustment arise out of the decline in absolute numbers of 
younger children in the population? This trend, for example, creates a problem 
of adjustment for the school system which has not yet been seriously attacked. 
What can we learn about the growing number of small families, particularly 
the one child family? Studies so far have been limited to problems of the only 
child of the order of birth, and are inadequate. 

What are the economic and social adjustments to be anticipated with rela- 
tively fewer children and more older persons in the population? More should 
also be known about the political implications of the changing age distribution. 

What can be discovered about the problems of social adjustment growing out 
of present trends in the movement of population within the United States? To 
cite just one group now having great difficulty of adjustment to new residence, 
reference may be made to the maladjustments of recent Southern white mi- 
grants in Northern cities. 

There is need also for more knowledge concerning the social aspects of differ- 
ential birth and death rates, population distribution and resources, mobility, 
personality and adjustment and culture conflict, forced mass migration, popula- 
tion changes and public welfare measures, influences of changes in the sex ratio, 
the social aspects of transiency, and the relation between population changes 
and social security measures. 


Old people, their traits, their behavior, and their problems are at last 
becoming a matter of public interest and concern. Federal and state old 
age assistance and provision for old age under Social Security legislation 
are the two outstanding practical evidences that provision for old age is 
now recognized as a national responsibility. The more basic fact, how- 
ever, that is slowly but surely forcing itself upon the attention of thinking 
men is that the proportion of old people in the population is steadily upon 
the increase and that of children and youth is on the decrease. The politi- 
cal implications of this shift may be inferred from the rise of the Townsend 
Plan movement and of other equally unworkable schemes for the benefit 
of the old at the expense of other groups in the population. To quote from 
a memorandum prepared by E. W. Burgess: 
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Social scientists have given but little attention to the study of the traits, the 
behavior, and the problems of adjustment of old persons. Yet wise attempts at 
assisting old persons in their social adjustments require the knowledge that social 
science is equipped to provide both upon the traits and behavior of old people 
and upon the conditions to which adjustment must be made. 

Practically the only systematic studies of old age made by social scientists 
up to the present have been upon the need of old people for economic assistance, 
studies that first stimulated and later were required by the rapid growth of 
legislation for old age assistance and for social security. But studies of economic 
need are but a small, even if an important, part of the research demanded to 
provide the knowledge necessary for enlightened planning in the field of the 
social adjustment of persons of later maturity to their place in modern society. 

The four central foci for study crucial for the understanding and control of 
the adjustment of old persons in modern American society are (1) the personality 
and social background traits of old people, (2) the conditions of adjustment, 
(3) the possible types of adjustment, and (4) the measurement of adjustment. 

Tests are available for the measurement of personality traits that can be 
used to show the divergent traits of the old and the great individual differences 
in characteristics between old people. Accordingly, it may be feasible to con- 
struct a scale for determining the degree of psychological old age. 

One section of the study should deal with a comparison of the status of old 
persons in various cultures, so that we may have a more objective understanding 
of the place which the old occupy in American society. But within American 
society there are many different kinds of community situations, each of which 
tends to constitute a subcultural unit with its own conditions of adjustment. 
The greatest differences in conditions of life are to be seen as between urban 
and rural communities, but within these there are also great variations, as be- 
tween various types of residential sections in urban communities, between 
towns of various sizes, and between divergent kinds of rural communities. 

The chief problem is to determine to what extent conditions of adjustment 
are the same or are different as between these different types of communities. 
It is apparent, also, that there are great differences in the status of the aged by 
the various occupations and that accordingly conditions affecting adjustment 
also vary. 

Crucial to any study of adjustment in old age is a measure of successful 
adjustment. A scale on measuring adjustment is essential for determining how 
personality and social background factors are related to adjustment in old age. 
A measure of adjustment is necessary if we are to compare adjustment of per- 
sons in rural communities with those in cities, or in one section of the country 
with those in another region. Only through a measure of adjustment can we 
discover what types of adjustment are more satisfactory than other types. 

Questions on which knowledge might be gained through the approaches just 
discussed concern: 
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a) The status of old people in different cultures, and in the different subcultures 
in the United States 

b) The status of the old person in different occupational and professional groups 

c) The development of an index of senility 

d) Changes in personality traits, including intelligence, accompanying old age 

e) Factors making for or against creativeness in old age 

f) Old age psychoses 

g) Old age and conservatism 

h) Seniority and its function in social control 

i) The differential optimum function of each age group in the population 

j) The need of children, adolescents and youth for association with persons in 
later maturity, including the role of grandparents and other older relatives 

k) The determination of the relative productivity of individuals at different age 
levels in the various professions and occupations 

1) Spending activities in old age 

m) Types of adjustment to retirement from business and other employment 

n) Special interests, avocations, hobbies and other activities in old age 

0) The role of the retired farmer in the town 

p) Social-psychological analyses of the Townsend movement and other similar 
movements 

q) The changing orientation of social institutions to meet the increasing propor- 
tion of older persons in the population 


The fact that only two concrete problems of social adjustment are here 
discussed at length is in part a consequence of the Committee’s judgment 
that these two are of outstanding importance, but the Committee is also 
of the opinion that the other two later to be considered—the adjustment 
problems resulting from great technological changes and from measures 
designed to meet the present national emergency and strengthen national 
defense—are perhaps of equal importance. Numerous additional concrete 
problems have been considered by the Committee, and it is on the basis of 
this consideration that the four mentioned have been tentatively selected 
for present emphasis. 

The task of outlining a co-ordinated plan of research in the field of 
social adjustment, into which specific stucies can be fitted as opportunities 
arise, has been barely begun by the work reviewed in this memorandum. 
There is need for much more detailed development of at least some of the 
problems tentatively agreed upon as of outstanding public and research 
importance.? There is also a responsibility for constant review and ap- 


2 At the present time detailed research planning is in progress not only upon the 
problem of genetic factors in social adjustment but also upon the problems of uncon- 
scious motivation, predictive methods, and adjustment in old age. 
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praisal of other aspects of social adjustment which later may be discovered 
to be of equal significance and research feasibility. Research planners in 
a broad field such as social adjustment must be careful to maintain flexi- 
bility and to avoid any danger of rigid direction of personnel and funds 
into work which, however well chosen initially, may lose its primacy be- 
cause of changed social conditions or of the opening of previously closed 
research opportunities. 


SoctaL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


GEORGE EDGAR VINCENT: 1864-1941 


George Edgar Vincent was born in Rockford, Illinois, March 21, 1864, 
and died in New York, February 1, 1941. A graduate of Yale University 
in 1885, he entered graduate work in 1892 at the opening of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago upon the urging of President William Rainey Harper, | 
receiving his Doctor’s degree in sociology summa cum laude in 1896. 

The only son of Bishop John H. Vincent, founder and first president 
of Chautauqua, he was early identified with this pioneer experiment in 
adult education, being editor of Chautauqua Press, 1886; vice-president, 
Chautauqua System, 1888-98; president, Chautauqua Institution, 1907- 
15; and honorary president, 1915-37. 

Dr. Vincent had a brilliant career as teacher and administrator at the 
University of Chicago, where he developed the new field of collective 
psychology. His advancement was rapid: instructor in sociology, 1895- 
96; assistant professor, 1896-1900; associate professor, 1900-1904; pro- 
fessor, 1904-11; dean in the junior colleges, 1900-1907; dean, faculties of 
arts, literature, and science, 1907-11. 

As president of the University of Minnesota, 1911-17, he placed that 
institution in the front rank of state universities. His presidency of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1917-29, was marked by wise and progressive 
guidance of the development of a significant program of medical research 
and public health both in the United States and in other countries. 

Dr. Vincent was author of Social Mind and Education, published in 
1896, in which he set forth his philosophy of the sciences and a program 
of college education providing for synthesizing courses ‘‘to guide system- 
atically the student’s mind out of isolated studies into a unified way of 
looking at life and conduct,” a program not realized until thirty years 
later with the introduction of the New College Plan at the University of 
Chicago. He was joint author with Albion Woodbury Small of one of the 
first college texts in sociology, An Introduction to the Study of Society 
(1895). Throughout his professional career he was constantly in demand 
as a stimulating and provocative lecturer. 

He was associate editor of the American Journal of Sociology from 
its founding in 1895 to 1915 and advisory editor from 1915 to 1933. A 
charter member of the American Sociological Society, he served as presi- 
dent in 1916. After his retirement as president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion he continued his participation in movements and causes in which he 
was interested. He was chairman of the Hospital Survey Committee of 
the United Hospitals Fund, New York City, 1935-36. He gave an ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the American Sociologocal Society at Atlan- 


tic City in 1939. E. W. Burcess 
University of Chicago 
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American Journal of Sociology.—Everett C. Hughes, University of 
Chicago, has been elected an associate editor of the Journal. 


RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council.—Under the auspices of the Council, 
four research planning studies in the field of social adjustment are being 
made. Under the auspices of the committee on genetic factors in social 
adjustment, Frederick Osborn, chairman, there has been completed by 
R. S. Woodworth, Columbia University, an analysis of studies of nature 
and nurture, with particular emphasis upon twins and foster-children, in 
order to suggest crucial problems for further research. 

A committee consisting of A. T. Poffenberger, Columbia University, 
chairman; L. S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell University; H. A Murray, Harvard 
University; and Ralph Linton, Columbia University, is making a critical 
evaluation of the research upon our conscious motivation as a basis for 
the development of experimental studies to test clinical findings. A can- 
vass of the research possibilities in the study of problems of social adjust- 
ment in later maturity is being made by a committee which includes 
E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago, and Clark Tibbitts, University 
of Michigan. 

A critical review of methods of the prediction of social adjustment 
will cover the important research work upon the measurement and pre- 
‘diction of school success, occupational adjustment, recidivism in crime, 
and marital adjustment. The report will concentrate upon the analysis 
of a few crucial problems, such as determining criteria of success, con- 
tingent predictions, the application of new statistical procedures such as 
matrix algebra to prediction, and case-study analysis as a complement to 
statistical procedure, together with suggestions for further significant re- 
search. The study will be made by Dr. Paul Horst, psychologist, director 
of personnel research, Proctor and Gamble Company, with the assistance 
upon certain phases of the study of Louis Guttman and Paul Wallin. The 
committee supervising the study consists of S. A. Stouffer, University of 
Chicago, chairman; Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. Cornell University; E. Lowell 
Kelly, Purdue University; and M. W. Richardson, director of test con- 
struction, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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American Y outh Commission.—The Commission has recently published 
Youth Work Program: Problems and Policies by Lewis S. Lorwin and 
Youth, Family and Education by Joseph K. Folsom. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics—The Bureau has established a new unit 
to analyze the working population of the country, with a view to dis- 
covering the number of available workers with educational backgrounds, 
technical and manual skills, and other characteristics. At present this 
section is preparing estimates of the long-time trends in the labor supply 
of major groups of industries. 

Classifying the major manufacturing industries into seven groups ac- 
cording to the trend of their employment figures between 1929 and 1937, 
the Bureau has undertaken another study to ascertain the industrial 
makeup of each region and to determine whether it is characterized by 
industries showing rapid growth, moderate growth, or decline. 


Canadian National Registration.—Last August nearly eight million 
Canadians of both sexes of age sixteen and over were registered for the 
national war effort. Information obtained from the registrants included 
age, conjugal condition, dependents, country of birth, nationality, racial 
origin, languages spoken, education, condition of health, occupation, and 
employment status. Complete statistics of the characteristics of the adult 
population and of their capabilities for wartime service will shortly be 
made available. 

The eighth decennial census of the population and agriculture of 
Canada will be taken as of Monday, June 2, 1941. 


University of Cincinnati.—The Department of Sociology has just com- 
pleted the field work of its study on social trends in Cincinnati since 1900 
and is now engaged in the organizing of this material for publication. 


Duke University.—Dr. John Gillin has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the department of sociology. Dr. Gillin’s duties 
will begin next fall semester. He will offer courses in general and cultural 
anthropology and also courses on the anthropology of the North and 
South American Indians. Dr. Gillin has been an assistant professor of 
anthropology in the department of sociology at the Ohio State University 
but has been on leave of absence this year studying at the Yale Institute 
of Human Relations. The staff in sociology next year will consist of 
Charles A. Ellwood, chairman; Hornell Hart, Howard E. Jensen, Edgar 
Thompson, and John Gillin. In addition, E. R. Groves, University of 
North Carolina, will conduct a seminar on marriage and the family. 


‘ . 
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Paul A. Root, School of Theology of the Southern Methodist University, 
will teach several courses in sociology at the Summer School. Other 
courses will be taught by Professors Jensen, Hart, and Thompson. 


Dun and Bradstreet—The Research and Statistical Division of this 
organization is preparing a study of the local market effects of (1) defense 
orders on industrial communities and (2) army training centers on the 
neighboring communities. Part I of this study is based upon data show- 
ing prime defense contracts according to objective and broken down by 
industrial area. Estimates of the purchasing power which may be ex- 
pected to accrue to each area are derived by multiplying each type of 
order within the area by the prevailing ratio of value added by manu- 
facture in the type of industry represented by that order. These esti- 
mates of purchasing power will be accompanied by figures on the popula- 
tion and retail sales volume of the respective industrial area. A later 
phase of the study will be designed to produce information on three addi- 
tional points: (1) the time period over which the production of each order 
is expected to spread, (2) the extent to which these orders displace civilian 
production rather than add to the total pay roll of the community, and 
(3) the extent to which subcontracting of parts and assemblies under 
government encouragement exceeds the previous customary degree of 
“farming-out” in the same industry. 

Based upon estimates of the number of men in each of the important 
army training centers, the second part of the study consists of estimates 
of the effect of these centers upon neighboring communities. 


Guggenheim Foundation.—Eighty-five fellowships with grants of funds 
totalling $180,000 to assist research and creative work to be carried on 
in the year 1941-42 by American and Canadian scholars and artists have 
been announced by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
Among the awards of interest to our readers are the following: 


Edward Prince Hutchinson, demography, Library of Congress, will ex- 
tend his researches into the socioeconomic significance of population. 

Solomon E. Asch will prepare a book on the formation and change of 
opinion and attitude. 

Edward Holland Spicer, anthropology, University of Arizona, will pre- 
pare a comparative study of the influences of contact with other cul- 
tures upon the Yaqui Indian communities of Mexico and Arizona. 

Isabel Truesdell Kelly, anthropology, University of California, has been 
granted a second fellowship to enable her to continue her ethnographic 

and archeologic investigations in Mexico. 
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Dorothy Mary Spencer, anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, is en- 
gaged in studying the Mundas, an aboriginal people who live on the 
high plateaus of Bengal, India. 

Wilbur J. Cash, member of the staff of the Charlotte (N.C.) News, author 
of The Mind of the South, will go to Mexico to write his fellowship 
book. 

Dorothea Lange, Berkeley, California, will make documentary photo- 
graphs of the American social scene, particularly in rural communities. 

George Katona, New York City, will continue his studies in the field of 
the psychology of learning with special reference to the differences in 
learning by understanding and learning by memorization and drill. 

Rudolf Arnheim will study the application of the principles and methods 
of Gestalt psychology to art analysis. 


Housing Surveys.—The first report resulting from the Real Property 
Survey and Low-Income Housing Area Survey of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been published under the title Planes of Living in Cuyahoga County, pre- 
pared under the direction of Howard W. Green. The second volume, 
consisting of eighty-nine pages of text and maps, presents the data for 
each census tract. 

The final report of the low-income housing survey for the New Orleans 
metropolitan area will probably be published this spring. This project 
will be the most comprehensive study on housing conditions in the New 
Orleans area ever undertaken. 

The Division of Research of the Work Projects Administration has 
been conducting sample surveys to determine the number of dwelling- 
unit vacancies in approximately one hundred cities in the United States 
where there exists or may exist great defense activity. 


* Milbank Memorial Fund.—Operating on funds appropriated by the 
Carnegie Corporation, the Fund has undertaken a co-operative study of 
the social and psychological factors affecting human fertility. The study 
is aimed at obtaining information which will partially answer these ques- 
tions: (1) How does the number of children born to a couple compare 
with the number wanted? (2) How is the number wanted influenced by 
various social and psychological factors? (3) How would size of family be 
affected by various measures which might be included in a national popu- 
lation program aimed at checking the decline in the birth rate. 

Plans for the study have been developed during the last two years by 
the following committee of populationists and psychologists: Lowell J. 
Reed, chairman; Daniel Katz, E. Lowell Kelly, Clyde V. Kiser, Frank 
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Lorimer, Frank W. Notestein, Frederick Osborn, S. A. Switzer, Warren 
S. Thompson, and P. K. Whelpton. The last mentioned has been desig- 
nated director of field work. 


National Resources Planning Board.—Two reports have recently been 
published by the Board: Federal Aids to Local Planning and Regional 
Development Plans. The first of these is a guide to the services and data 
available in the federal government for use in local planning activities 
and consists of statements regarding the functions and activities of forty- 
six federal agencies whose work is most directly related to the type of 
local planning effort undertaken by cities, counties, and special districts 
both in normal times and during the present emergency. The latter pub- 
lication deals with the conservation and use of resources throughout the 
United States and was printed by Congress, following a message fror. the 
President emphasizing that “‘we must seek wider understanding of the 
possibilities for that future we prepare to defend.”’ 

The Board has also published Urban Planning and Land Policies, a 
report containing case studies of 144 communities in the United States 
which have been constructed according to a predetermined physical plan. 


Psychiatric Monographs.—Under this title the Department of Institu- 
tions of the state of California has inaugurated publication of a series of 
monographs, of which No. 1 has appeared—Psychiatric Monographs: The 
Etiology of Child Behavior Difficulties, Juvenile Delinquency, and Adult 
Criminality, with Special Reference to Their Occurrence in Twins, by Aaron 
J. Rosanoff, Leva M. Handy, and Isabel Rosanoff Plesset. According to 
a statement by Dr. Rosanoff, editor-in-chief, the editorial board plans to 
publish monographs at irregular intervals as acceptable manuscripts are 
found. The board will consider monographs embodying original contribu- 
tions pertaining to the science and practice of psychiatry, including such 
contiguous fields as those of neurosurgery, genetics, psychology, crimi- 
nology, sociology, and the like, from universities, hospitals, and other 
institutions anywhere. 


Twentieth Century Fund.—The Fund has recently published Labor and 
National Defense, a study of labor problems in key defense industries and 
recommendations regarding these problems. The factual findings were 
presented under ihe direction of Lloyd Reynolds, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and the recommendations were formulated by the labor commit- 
tee of the Fund, including William M. Leiserson, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Sumner Slichter, Harvard University; and E. E. Witte, 
University of Wisconsin. 


‘> 
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Work Projects Administration.—The Division of Research is conduct- 
ing a series of surveys to ascertain the effect of increasing industrial ac- 
tivity upon the need for W.P.A. employment in both active and inactive 
areas. 

Another survey has been instituted upon the characteristics of W.P.A. 
workers who obtained private employment during September and Oc- 
tober, 1940, and also upon the character of the jobs they secured. Inter- 
views were conducted with about 10,000 workers in thirty-two representa- 
tive counties of the United States. 

Information relative to the farm labor supply and requirements, used 
by numerous defense boards in considering the question of calling trainees 
to military service, is being supplied the Department of Agriculture by 
the W.P.A. Research and Records project, Analysis of Farm Data, spon- 
sored by the Department of Agriculture. The Agricultural Statistics Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
which directs the project, has been designated as a defense agency. 

The recreation project in New York City has made a survey of the 
city entrance points and debarkation terminals as a preliminary step in 
providing recreation for uniformed soldiers while on leave in that city. 
The project also is working toward the establishment of home and com- 
munity recreation interests that will ir clude new services as well as the 
extension of existing services. Efforts are being made to develop adequate 
recreation coverage through neighborhood organizations. 

A research project under way at New York University is designed to 
establish research techniques for estimating the national incomes of vari- 
ous countries. 


NOTES 


American Sociological Society.—The next meeting of the Society will 
be held in New York City, December 27-29. Among other organizations 
meeting concurrently in New York City will be the Rural Sociological 
Society, the American Economic Association, the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, ai.d the Institute of Mathematical Statistics. 


Eastern Sociological Society.—Meeting at Providence, Rhode Island, 
April 19 and 20, the Society devoted the first morning to reports on re- 
search. Afternoon meetings consisted of discussion sections on war, per- 
sonality, and the work of Lester J. Ward. The presidential address was 
delivered by Maurice R. Davie, Yale University. Margaret Mead, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, presented an illustrated lecture on 
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“Dance and Trance in Bali.”” The Sunday-morning session consisted of 
two sections devoted to personnel practice and status and the motivation 
of sociological research. 


Michigan Sociological Society—The Society met in conjunction with 
the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, at Ann Arbor, 
March 14. An address was delivered by L. L. Bernard, Washington 
University, on ‘‘Some Latin-American Sociologists.’’ Two papers related 
to war were presented by W. S. Landecker, University of Michigan, and 
H. Warren Dunham, Wayne University; and other papers were delivered 
by C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson, Michigan State College; N. T. Frame, 
United States Department of Agriculture; Norman Humphrey, Wayne 
University; and Edward A. Jandy, Wayne University. 


Mid-West Sociological Society —The Society held its meeting April 17- 
19 at Des Moines. The opening meeting was a general session devoted to 
the topic ‘Sociological Theory and Social Research,” with papers by 
Herbert Blumer, University of Chicago, on ‘“The Observation of Human 
Conduct,” and E. T. Hiller, University of Illinois, on ‘‘Social Institutions 
Viewed as Value Organizations.”’ E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, ad- 
dressed the dinner meeting, April 18, on ‘‘The State of the Discipline.”’ 
The balance of the program consisted of a number of sectional meetings. 
The Mid-west Student Sociological Society met concurrently and partici- 
pated in these meetings. 


American Eugenics Society.—The spring conference and fifteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Society was held at New York City, March 31. 
Frank Lorimer, American University, delivered a paper on ‘‘Helping 
Young America to Responsible Parenthood through Social and Economic 
Aids,” and Mary Fisher, Vassar College, discussed the psychological im- 
plications of this question. Among the other speakers were Frederick 
Osborn, Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, and 
Irving Lorge, Columbia University. 


American Friends Service Commititee.—Through a subcommittee on race 
relations the Friends Service Committee will hold an Institute of Race 
Relations and Minority Problems at Westtown (Pa.) School, July 6-26. 
The Institute will be open to specialists in the field of minority groups 
who are already active in government, educational, and religious work, 
qualified graduate and undergraduate students, and lay people who have 
opportunities for leadership. The course of study will consider the prob- 
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lems of minority groups within the national scene from the points of view 
of anthropology, psychology, sociology, economics, religion, and educa- 
tion. Among the lecturers who will participate in the Institute are F. J. 
Brown, New York University; John Collier, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs; Charles Johnson and Thomas Jones, Fisk University; Donald 
Young, University of Pennsylvania; and Otto Klineberg, Columbia 
University, who is also serving as director of studies. 


Anisfield Award.—The sixth annual John Anisfield Award of $1,000 
for the outstanding book of the year on racial relations has been awarded 
to Louis Adamic, editor of Common Ground, for his From Many Lands, 
an account of the racial contacts and blendings of our recent immigrants 
in America. 


Conference on Methods in Philosophy and the Sciences —The Conference 
held its regular spring symposium this year, on April 27, at the New 
School for Social Research, New York City. The topic was ‘The Per- 
sonal, Social, and Scientific Significance of Differences in Philosophical 
Method.” 


Educational and Sociological Measurement.-—Under this title Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois, began publication in January, 
1941, of a quarterly journal devoted to the development and applica- 
tion of measures of individual differences. C. Frederic Kuder, Social 
Security Board, Washington, D.C., is editor, and manuscripts should 
be sent to him. 


Houghton Mifflin Fellowships.—For the seventh successive year 
Houghton Mifflin Company are offering two fellowships to promising 
writers who need financial assistance to complete literary projects. These 
fellowships are $1,500 each, one for fiction and one for nonfiction. Fel- 
lowships are given on the basis of work in progress, in an effort to 
provide unestablished authors with the time and economic security 
necessary for the completion of their work. Further information may be 
obtained by writing the Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Institute in Family Relations.—This organization held a meeting at 
Toledo, Ohio, March 27-28, on the theme ‘‘Meeting Modern Problems 
of Family Life.” Among those participating were Hornell Hart, Duke 
University, and Howard Y. McClusky, American Youth Commission. 
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Institute of General Semantics.—The Second American Congress on Gen- 
eral Semantics will be held at the University of Denver, August 1 and 2, 
1941. Several sessions of the congress will be devoted to papers on appli- 
cations of general semantics and related empirical data. Correspondence 
about the congress may be addressed to Elwood Murray, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

During the first week of October, 1941, there will be a symposium on 
general semantics at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, which 
will be sponsored by a group of faculty members of the university under 
the chairmanship of Irving J. Lee. A special intensive seminar will be 
conducted by Alfred Korzybski at Pennsylvania State College, August 
11-22. 


Inter-American Congress of Municipalities—The Second Congress 
will be held in Santiago, Chile, September 15, 1941. The agenda is di- 
vided into (1) general sessions; (2) plenary sessions; and (3) commissions 
for the study of technical municipal problems. Under the latter heading, 
attention will be devoted to the collection, use, and unification of munici- 
pal statistics, urbanism, and regional and national planning in public 
services, 


Midwest Conference on Tomorrow’s Children.—The Conference was 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, March 27-29. Among those de- 
livering papers were Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago, Horace 
R. Cayton, Good Shepard Community Center, Chicago, Melville Hersko- 
vits, Northwestern University, and William E. Blatz, University of To- 
ronto. 


National Conference on Family Relations.—A series of regional confer- 
ences are being held during the spring and summer, including the follow- 
ing: Southern California Conference, at Scripps College, March 15; the 
Iowa Conference, Coe College, March 20-21; the Pacific Conference, held 
at Mills College, March 22-23; the Ohio Conference at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, March 25-26; the New York State Conference held at New 
York City, March 28-20; the New England Conference at Harvard Uni- 
versity, July 16-18; and the Southern Conference at the University of 
Alabama, June 26-28. Other conferences for which arrangements have 
not been completed include the Rock Mountain, Indiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Oregon, and Virginia. 
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National Probation A ssociation.—Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes 
is honorary chairman of a national committee to commemorate the 
hundredth anniversary of the probation movement, which began with 
the work of John Augustus, a Boston shoemaker. Focal point of the 
centennial program planned by the board of trustees and professional 
council will be the National Probation Association’s annual conference 
in Boston’s Hotel Statler, May 29-31. Principal objectives of the cen- 
tennial observance are the strengthening of interest and understanding 
between the public and the courts and emphasis of probation, parole, and 
well-conducted juvenile courts as common-sense approaches to crime 
prevention and control. 


Parents’ Institute-—The publishers of Parents’ Magazine have begun 
publication of a bimonthly periodical, True Comics. This magazine, which 
portrays exciting events of history, is regarded by its publishers as an 
antidote for “‘lurid comic’ magazines which are read widely by children. 
The address of the publishers is 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. 


Rockefeller Foundation.—Under the title ‘‘A Review for 1940” Presi- 
dent Raymond D. Fosdick has presented the annual report of the activi- 
ties of the Foundation. Observing that, in critical times, “‘the social 
sciences may seem like frail reeds to lean upon, ”’ Mr. Fosdick proceeds 
with the view that society needs the best answers to pressing social ques- 
tions which the best minds in the social sciences can develop. During 1940 
the Foundation made twenty-two grants for the support of work in the 
social sciences—eight primarily in the field of international relations; two 
in connection with studies of the amount and distribution of the national 
income; two in financial and fiscal policy; six in public administration; 
three in the field of industry, labor, and social security; and one in eco- 
nomic history. 

This report reveals two other activities of the Foundation which are 
of considerable interest. One of these is a program of protecting the 
careers of scholars unable to continue work in their native lands. From 
1933 to 1939 this program was largely viewed in terms of placing schol- 
ars. In 1940, however, it became a policy of effecting emergency rescues. 
In the field of psychiatry the Foundation appropriated $12,500 to the 
American Psychiatric Association, over a three-year period, toward the 
cost of teaching conferences for the professional personnel of state mental 
hospitals; and $175,000 to Duke University, payable over a period of 
seven years, for the development of teaching in psychiatry. 
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Sociometry.—Adolf Meyer, Johns Hopkins University, has joined the 
editorial board of this journal. Other members of the board are John 
Dewey and Wesley C. Mitchell, both of Columbia University, George P. 
Murdock, Yale University, and Gardner Murphy, College of the City 
of New York. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The Society held its sixth annual meet- 
ing in Atlanta on April ., and 5, with a registration of two hundred and 
twenty-five persons. The Society has two hundred and fifty-five mem- 
bers. The meetings were organized around the following topics: ‘Race 
and Culture,” “Public Welfare and Social Work,” “The Community,” 
“Teaching of Sociology,” ‘‘Population,” and “‘Social Research.’”’ The eve- 
ning session was devoted to addresses by Stuart A. Queen, Washington 
University, on “Sociologists in the Present Crisis,’ and Carl C. Taylor, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, on “Social Science and 
Social Action in Agriculture.”’ 

The elected officers for 1941-42 were: president, William E. Cole, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; first vice-president, L. M. Bristol, University of 
Florida, second vice-president, Forrester B. Washington, Atlanta School 
of Social Work; members of the executive committee, Leland B. Tate, 
Laura Ebaugh, and Haro|d Hoffsommer; and representative on the execu- 
tive committee of the American Sociological Society, E. T. Krueger, 
Vanderbilt University. 


United States Office of Education.—The Office of Education has planned 
and the Rosenwald Fund has financed a series of educational radio pro- 
grams which will dramatize Negro contributions to American life. The 
programs, which will be broadcast nationally, will also be transcribed for 
use ii schools, colleges, and by local radio stations. 


University of California.—During the summer session courses will be 
offered in the department of social institutions on rural sociology and 
population problems by T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, and 
on social problems of a changing age by Harry Elmer Barnes, formerly 
of Smith College and Columbia University. 


University of Cincinnati.—At the annual meeting of Alpha Kappa 
Delta James A. Quinn was elected editor of the Alpha Kappa Delta 
Quarterly. 

During March, Sven Liljeblad, Swedish anthropologist and Zorn Fel- 
low of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, was a visitor to this 
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Department. He spoke before the Sociology Club and Alpha Kappa Del- 
ta. Dr. Liljeblad is assistant professor at the Uppsala University of 
Sweden. 


Columbia University During the summer session Kimball Young, 
Queens College, will offer courses in introductory sociology ane | in insti- 
tutional patterns and individual behavior. 

For the third summer a group of students will investigate life in the 
South, focusing their attention on Greenville County, South Carolina. 
This course is offered by Teachers College in co-operation with The Open 
Road and is conducted by W. C. Hallenbeck, Columbia University, and 
Gordon W. Blackwell, Furman University. The course opens July 14 and 
closes August 16. Further information may be obtained by writing Pro- 
fessor Hallenbeck, Columbia University. 

In the early autumn the Princeton University Press will publish M ed1- 
cal Progress and Social Change by Bernhard J. Stern. The book was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the Committee on Research in Medical 
Economics. 


Duke University. —D. C. Heath and Company have published a revised 
edition of Personality and the Family by Hornell Hart. 


University of Iowa.—Hans von Hentig, University of Colorado, will 
offer courses in the department of sociology during the summer session. 


Lindenwood College (St. Charles, Mo.).—Centering about the theme, 
“The American Family and National Unity,” and sponsored by the de- 
partment of sociology, a Conference on Family Life was held March 14- 
16. Among the participants in the conference were Paul Popenoe, Insti- 
tute of Family Relations, Los Angeles, who delivered addresses on ““How 
Do You Know It’s Love?” ‘‘Looking Forward to Marriage,” ‘Making 
Marriage a Success’; and Katherine Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, on 
“Family Life, the Strength of the Nation.” 


Louisiana State University.—In conjunction with the program of the 
General Education Board’s program for training teachers and research 
persons in the field of population, Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems, is offering courses during the 
current semester. 


University of Michigan.—Theodore Newcomb, Bennington College, has 
been appointed associate professor and will have charge of courses in 
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social psychology. Harvey Locke, Indiana University, will give courses 
in the summer session in social psychology and collective behavior. 

A program of study, bearing the title ‘“‘Public Policy in a World at 
War,” is designed to present to the summer-session students a well-co- 
ordinated course of instruction and reading in the fundamental elements 
of domestic and foreign policy, the forces which have shaped the course 
of international affairs in recent decades, and the relationship of the 
United States to present war and prospective peace. Among the faculty 
of this graduate study program is Hans Speier, New School for Social 
Research, who will offer one course under the title of the general program 
and another on social classes. 

McGraw-Hill has published The Integration of American Society by 
Robert C. Angell. 


University of Minnesota.—Raymond F. Sletto is on leave for the spring 
quarter to join the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Harold 
R. Hosea, formerly an editor of Social Science Abstracts and more recently 
connected with the Washington Research Division of the W.P.A. and 
editor of the volumes on abstracts of W.P.A. research, will join the staff 
of the department of sociology as lecturer in sociology to teach the courses 
ordinarily given by Professor Sletto. 

Arthur Ramos, University of Brazil, will give two lectures in April. 


University of Missouri.—Recent publications of members of the staff 
include Secret Societies: A Cultural Study of Fraternalism in the United 
States by Noel P. Gist and You and Your Superstitions by Brewton Berry. 
Forrest D. Kellogg, who has done graduate work at the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed to the staff. 


Mount St. Mary’s College (Emmitsburg, Md.).—In conjunction with 
the department of social sciences of Mount St. Mary’s College, The Sign; 
a national Catholic magazine, will sponsor the First Catholic Seminar to 
South America this summer. The project, which is expected to get under 
way the first week in July will require seventy days for the entire pro- 
gram, comprising studies on shipboard en route to South America, a selec- 
tion of courses at the University in Lima, and a number of field excursions 
and side trips. Principal emphasis will be placed upon an intensive survey 
of Iberian history as well as Latin-American culture, art, economics, and 
sociology. Dr. Thorning will supervise the studies in sociology and eco- 
nomics, while to Dr. Weidinger will be committed the research into South 
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American culture and art. It is planned eventually to expand the seminar 
project to every country of Central and South America. Outstanding 
scholars, diplomats, government officials, and spiritual leaders will be in- 
vited to participate in this program. 


New York University.—During the second term of the summer session 
(July 28-September 5) a new resident-field course by W. W. Argow will 
be offered in correctional administration. This course, which will be lim- 
ited to twenty-five students, will include intensive study of at least six 
progressive correctional institutions. 


University of North Carolina.—Gordon Blackwell, Furman Uni versity, 
has been appointed research associate professor and co-ordinator of re- 


search and teaching in the subregional laboratory, effective next Sep- 
tember. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College—William L. Kolb, 
who has been a teaching assistant for the last two years at the University 
of Wisconsin, has taken the position of instructor in sociology succeeding 
William C. Loring, Jr., who resigned to take a position with the Defense 
Housing Commission in Washington. 


University of Oregon.—At the summer session held in Portland Donald 
R. Taft, University of Illinois, will offer courses in criminology and in 
population theory and a seminar on delinquency. 


Peabody College.—Marion B. Smith, Louisiana State University, will 
serve as visiting professor of sociology during the summer session. 


University of Pennsylvania.—William Rex Crawford has been granted 
a leave of absence for the spring semester of 1940-41 and the fall semester 
of 1941-42. He has left for the University of Chile (Santiago) as exchange 
professor under the sponsorship of the Division of Cultural Relations of 
the United States Department of State. Thorsten Sellin has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of sociology. His monograph on The 
Criminality of Youth was recently issued by the American Law Institute. 
Albert H. Hobbs has been appointed instructor in sociology. George K. 
Brown, part-time instructor, has joined the teaching staff of St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York. Rex A. Skidmore, Harrison Fellow 
in Sociology, has been appointed assistant instructor in sociology. 
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University of Rochester.—The Conference on Vital Social Problems was 
held February 18-21 under the direction of the Collegiate Religious Asso- 
ciation and the Young Men’s Christian Association. The Conference 
consisted of no general meetings, but a number of discussion sessions were 
planned by the students in classrooms, fraternity houses, and student 
unions. 


Stanford University —E. B. Reuter, University of Iowa, will serve as 
visiting professor during the summer session. 


University of Virginia.—Katherine Jocher, University of North Caro- 
lina, will teach a course in the background and history of public welfare 
during the summer session. 


Wellesley College.—‘‘Strengthening America at Home and Abroad”’ is 
the theme of the Summer Institute for Social Progress which will be held 
July 5-19 at Wellesley College. 


Western Reserve University.—James E. Cutler was recently awarded a 
distinguished service certificate by the Community Fund of Cleveland 
for his development of ‘‘the highest type of graduate education for the 
profession of social service.” 


University of Wisconsin.—Leland C. DeVinney, instructor in the social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Morris Opler, Claremont College, will offer two courses in anthropology 
during the summer session. 


PERSONAL 
The second book to be published in the ‘‘Sociological Series” of the 
Duke University Press is Social Science Principles in the Light of Scientific 
Method, by Joseph Mayer, Library of Congress and Wheaton College. 
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Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences, Vol. 1: An Appraisal of Thom- 
as and Znaniecki’s ‘The Polish Peasant in Europe and America.” By 
HERBERT BLUMER, with statements by WILLIAM I. THoMAs and FLorI- 
AN ZNANIECKI, a panel discussion, and summary and analysis by READ 
Bain. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1939. Pp. xvii+ 
210. $1.00. 


In 1938 the Committee on Appraisal of Research of the Social Science 
Research Council asked Professor Blumer to make a critical analysis of 
the well-known monograph by Thomas and Znaniecki. This work had 
been voted one of the most important contributions to sociology by a se- 
lected group of scholars in that field. The aim was to get, first, an evalua- 
tion of the method and, second, some estimate of the influence of this 
monograph on social science research method and standpoint. Blumer 
confined himself almost entirely to the first aim; in the panel discussion 
which centered around his report, certain of the effects of the work were 
mentioned. The first half of the present volume consists of Blumer’s 
criticism and certain comments on this appraisal by Thomas and by 
Znaniecki. The second portion contains a transcription of the round- 
table discussion on the critique. 

The two principal cunsiderations of Blumer concern the methodology 
and the social theory in the Polish Peasant. He reviews briefly the main 
features of the data to be studied and indicates the high importance which 
the authors put upon the subjective or meaningful factors revealed in the 
human documents that served as their chief sources. Regarding the spe- 
cific technique of analyzing these materials, Blumer maintains that, as 
far as the monograph itself goes, there is no very clear evidence of a well- 
developed method. With respect to this point, Thomas mentions, in his 
comments, that he used methods which he had worked out in connection 
with his well-known course “Social Attitudes.”’ (And the reviewer takes 
the liberty of noting an outline of method devised by Thomas and pub- 
lished in this Journal, XVII [1912], 725-75, which may weil have had 
some bearing on the Polish research.) 

The essential theory of Thomas and Znaniecki concerns the relation of 
attitude to value, with special reference to the dynamics of change. 
Around this central concept revolve other concepts, such as the four 
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wishes, the definition of the situation, life-organization, personality types, 
and the relation of personal and social disorganization. 

In discussing their hypotheses, Blumer notes that the work may be 
viewed from two levels: first, a “general realization” that externalized 
cultural factors are dependent on the subjective life of the individuals in- 
volved; and, second, a presupposition that specifically definite, fixed, and 
causal relationships exist between the objective and the subjective fac- 
tors. In order to test their assumptions, Blumer holds that four factors 
must be taken into account: (1) the ‘‘representativeness of the data,” (2) 
their ‘‘adequacy,” (3) their “‘reliability,” and (4) the “‘validity of the in- 
terpretation.”’ In generalizing from his criticism, Blumer remarks “that 
a document has value only in terms of the theory with which it is inter- 
preted .... that the validity of the theory usually cannot be determined 
by the document” (p. 79). In other words, he believes that in this investi- 
gation ‘‘theories seem to order the data” (p. 77) and not vice versa, as he 
contends should be the case. However, as a slight concession to those who 
may feel that the appraisal is too extreme on this point, Blumer grants 
that the theories of Thomas and Znaniecki may, and probably do, have a 
high validity even though their theory and generalizations do not emerge 
from an inductive consideration of their data but rather from their gen- 
eral familiarity with Polish culture in Europe and America, as well as 
from the’r acquaintance with human behavior elsewhere. In fact, from 
Blumer’s point of view the human documents merely served to provide 
‘fa sensitive and inquiring mind hunches, insights, questions suitable for 
reflection, new perspectives, and new understandings,”’ which passed into 
the larger apperceptive mass of the authors and, in turn, aided them in 
elaborating or altering theories more or less laid down in advance. 

In commenting on Blumer’s analysis Thomas admits many shortcom- 
ings in the monograph and reveals his altered standpoint on research 
techniques, especially with regard to the use of statistical methods to help 
check the validity and reliability of the human, subjective documents. 
(It is worth noting, however, that nowhere does Blumer direct his criti- 
cism to the nonquantitative nature of the data or its analysis.) Znan- 
iecki’s reactions to the appraisal also indicate certain subsequent modi- 
fications in his own theoretical considerations, and he accepts the critic’s 
contention that he and Thomas did not adequately test their theories in 
the light of their facts. But he is more optimistic than Blumer regarding 
the solid contribution which the use of human documents affords. While 
he grants that the conception of the relation of attitude and value was 
stated in rather static, mechanistic terms, he believes that the relation of 
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the subjective to the objective factors in social change must be recognized 
if there is to be a sound social psychology. 

In the panel conference on the Blumer critique, the major part of the 
discussion revolved around the problem of the validity of the authors’ 
theories in relation to their data and the broader general topic of how to 
test subjective data. Several of the conferees felt that Blumer’s criticism 
was altogether defeatist and even “‘nihilistic’’ and that a good deal might 
be said in defense of the type of approach used in the monograph. 

In fact, Blumer sets up a rather absolutist research ideal of an “all-or- 
none” character from which apparently a careful inductive analysis of 
data should somehow flow out into sound theories and social “‘laws.’’ One 
may well ask if Blumer has sufficiently considered the role of the research 
worker as not only an instrument in the collection of data—as would be the 
instance with a cultural anthropologist working with informants—and 
especially the place of the scholar as an instrument in the formulation of 
theories and hypotheses. Because theories may “‘order the data,” does 
that thereby damn the results into the limbo of fantasy? Blumer might 
examine again the intriguing story of the manner in which scientists every- 
where have used their hunches, insights, and prior knowledge not only in 
setting up their problems and in analyzing their data but in formulating 
the final theories themselves. Even the “‘laws” of the natural science re- 
veal the hand and mind of man! 

Not least important in this book is Thomas’ “‘own story’’ of how the 
Polish Peasant came into being, and especially his confession that the 
very “‘Methodological Note” which is the bone of most of the contention 
was actually “‘in the nature of an essay’’ appended after the entire work 
had been, to all intents and purposes, completed. This latter fact, which 
has not been widely known, seems to the reviewer to have some signifi- 
cance with reference to Blumer’s critique. It might be instructive to have 
someone who had never been exposed to such a discussion as the one un- 
der review here write a critical comment of the Thomas-Znaniecki mono- 
graph from which the ‘‘Methodological Note” had been omitted. The 
reactions might be rather different. 

Evidently the analysis of such data as we find in the Polish Peasant 
is difficult to carry forward without some sort of preconception on the 
part of the worker; but, for that matter, the canons of experimental and 
statistical research are themselves forms of preconception. If there is no 
other way out of this dilemma save through an operational approach, 
there is always a certain homely pragmatism that defends any theory and 
generalization that encompasses the largest body of facts within the most 
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consistent logical framework and which serves to give a basis for a certain 
degree of prediction and control of behavior. The Polish Peasant was 
crucial in the shift from philosophical considerations to empirical research 
in sociology; and, even if one should grant completely the validity of 
Blumer’s severe criticism—which I do not—it will long remain an im- 
portant milepost in the advance of the science of human and social be- 
havior. It stimulated a host of concrete community and group studies 
in Chicago and elsewhere, and its theoretical concepts have proved of cer- 
tain practical worth in this country and abroad. This seems to be a note- 
worthy record for a piece of research begun and executed in the period 
from 1912 to 1917. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 
Queens College 


Social Ecology: A Critical Analysis. By Mitta Atssa ALIHAN. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. ix+ 267. $2.75. 

This is a difficult book to review, for, although its assumptions are 
stated explicitly only once, and then inadvertently, they serve as the 
focus for forthright criticism of the so-called ‘‘ecological school.’ Miss 
Alihan’s implied position is of more interest than the argument she levels, 
mainly, against Park, Burgess, Wirth, and McKenzie. On page 249 the 
author’s position, implied throughout, becomes explicit when she writes: 
“The application of ecological analogy, the concomitant accretions of 
alien concepts from several other disciplines, and the modification of 
these have resulted not only in the deviation of the school from the ecologi- 
cal subject matter, but also in the change of the entire character and scope 
of the system.” This is probably the most significant sentence in the 
book, for it reveals, first, that Miss Alihan believes there is an “‘ecological 
subject matter’”’ and, second, that the ‘‘ecological school” she has criti- 
cized has not dealt with this subject matter, because their theory has been 
borrowed, misused, and uncomprehended by the ones who used it. This 
is a tacit implication that the author knows what the subject matter of 
ecology is and that it has, as a frame of reference, a well-developed “‘right”’ 
body of theory, concepts, terms, and processes entailed in its elucidation, 
and, above all, a “‘true”’ scientific method. 

With this a priori frame of reference Miss Alihan set out to analyze 
critically the three fundamentals of ‘‘the ecological school’”’—its position, 
concepts, and methodology—with a view to evaluating their contribution 
to sociology. The argument is developed to the conclusion that the eco- 
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logical school’s position is untenable because it is a particularistic philoso- 
phy, therefore unscientific; its concepts have been borrowed from “alien 
disciplines’’ ; its methodology is analogical. In the field studies, made by 
the students of the theorists, Miss Alihan finds little use of the severely 
attacked piecemeal theories, so one more charge is made, that there is 
little relation between theory and research. The outcome is a tentative 
acceptance of factual studies but a rejection of theory and concepts, be- 
cause, where theory and fact are not congruous, “‘there is no science.” Al- 
most every page sparkles with an indirect challenge or accusation; for in- 
stance, ecologists do not know the basic difference between reality and ab- 
straction (p. 48); they do not have a clear or full comprehension of the 
concepts they are using (p. 36); they are not consistent in their use of the 
terms they employ to denote the imperfect concepts they have borrowed 
(pp. 46-47, 48-49); they do not reveal the relation between the processes 
they describe and the entity “‘ccommunity.”” They are charged basically 
with forcing theory into a Procrustean bed of particularistic, eighteenth- 
century philosophy which divided human affairs into the dichotomy of a 
state of nature and a state of society, expressed by the ecologists as the 
biotic order and the moral or social order—more succinctly, “community” 
versus “‘society.”” Miss Alihan also charges the ecologists with supporting 
the existence of a social contract that took man out of the biotic order into 
society (p. 95). Moreover, the theoretical background and assumptions 
of ecologists are “‘particularistic,” ‘“contractual,’’ “dualisiic,”’ “‘materialis- 
tic,” “organismic,” and ‘‘physically deterministic.” 

The reviewer has no quarrel with the author, for each writer may say 
what he pleases. All he expects is a certain degree of consistency, in logic 
and fact, between what is alleged and what exists in fact. Thus, the fol- 
lowing comment: While Miss Alihan is laying all about her with the cold 
scalpel of logic, she slips amid the droppings, for in the beginning of chap- 
ter iv the background of ecological theory is alleged to be one with the 
contract school, while in the latter part, and henceforth, she calls it or- 
ganismic. Here it appears that the author is doing identically what she 
claims the ecologists are guilty of perpetrating. Then, too, why discuss 
human ecology entirely without even mentioning the phrase “social 
ecology,” used as the title. 

The book is strongly written, incisive in its logic, and should be thor- 
oughly read by every student of ecology; but the reader should not be 
dazzled by the explicit content, for the tacit assumptions on which the 
author works are what gives the criticism focus. The reviewer, for one, will 
look forward eagerly for an elucidation of Miss Alihan’s position, theory, 
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and method. He is immediately interested, however, in two items: a defi- 
nition of “the ecological subject matter,’ and a reference or two to the 
“right”’ body of scientific theory implied in the analysis. Until this is 
done, ‘‘social ecology’’ remains mainly an exercise in logic where what 
‘‘is” is torn apart by the standard of what ‘“‘ought to be,” without the ob- 
jects of the criticism being in possession of the abstract desideratum, 
which is apparently understood by Miss Alihan but not by the theorists 
of “‘the ecological school.” 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Indiana University 


Contemporary Social Theory. Edited by HARRY ELMER BARNES, HOWARD 
BECKER, and FRANCES BENNETT BECKER. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1940. Pp. xx-+947. $5.00. 


The present volume undertakes a thorough survey and appraisal of 
“the diversified research and formulations which constitute contemporary 
social theory.” In the words of the authors, “‘an effort has been made to 
canvass all salient aspects of contemporary social thinking and to assess 
their significance for the current social scene and for the probable develop- 
ment of social theory in the generation which lies ahead.”’ Moreover, the 
authors are convinced that the task has been ably accomplished since “any 
adequately prepared person who reads this book will obtain a clear and 
comprehensive idea of what is going on today and will also secure hints as 
to what may be expected in the near future.” 

In spite of the fact that the volume is a symposium contributed to by 
nineteen different writers, the book is ‘‘a logically organized and well- 
unified treatment which should constitute the natural conclusion of 
courses in the history of social and sociological thought.” There is no 
longer any need for the traditionally inadequate treatment of sociological 
theory. 


This book will enable teachers and students to round out their courses prop- 
ae It seems logical that this volume should supplant or at least comple- 
ment the handbooks now being used in courses being devoted to general soci- 
ology..... By the time this treatise has been digested, the students will know 
what sociology is today, what its interrelations with the other social sciences 
are, and what it may become tomorrow..... The editors have consciously 
endeavored to make it the best extant manual for advanced sociology courses 
and have the conviction, right or wrong, that it is as yet the only work of its 
kind in English. ... . It is the most serviceable guide to advanced studies in 
the sociological field. 
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The book itself, in its organization and content, presents one conception 
of general sociology or, in the alternative phraseologies, social or sociologi- 
cal theory; it is designed as a more or less comprehensive synthesis of the 
various aspects of social science. An abbreviated presentation of the or- 
ganization and content will give an adequate conception of the volume. 

Part I, on “The Sociological Frame of Reference,” opens with a brief 
sketch by Barnes on the development of sociology. This is followed by a 
long discussion of “types” by Becker, a short discussion of concepts by 
Eubank, and a paper by Dahlke on the sociology of knowledge. Part IT, 
on “Interactions of the Natural Sciences and the Social Sciences,” pre- 
sents two papers, one by Goldenweiser commenting on the works of Dil- 
they and Rickert and the other by Lundberg tracing the development of 
statistical techniques. Part ITI, on ‘“Theories of Environmental Influence 
on Human Society: Anthropogeography and Human Ecology,” contains 
a long paper by Franklin Thomas on anthropogeography and a short pa- 
per by Quinn on human ecology. Part IV, on “Biological Data and Social 
Theory,” presents three papers: one by Barnes gives a historical sum- 
mary of physical anthropology, one by W. W. Howells discusses race, and 
one by Frank Hankins assesses the “Demographic and Biological Con- 
tributions to Sociological Principles.”’ Part V, on ‘“‘The Study of Mental 
Currents and Psychic Processes,” contains two papers: in the first, Kim- 
ball Young and D. W. Oberdorfer deal with certain trends in psychology; 
in the second, Goldenweiser discusses psychoanalytic theory in relation to 
social analysis. Part VI, on ‘“The Cultural Approach to Problems of So- 
cial Development,” presents a paper by Goldenweiser on anthropological 
studies, one by Howard Becker on “Historical Sociology,” and one by 
Barnes on “The New History, Archeology, and Cultural Evolution.” 
Part VII, on ‘Some Applications of Sociological Theory to the Social Sci- 
ences and Public Problems,” presents seven miscellaneous papers: Par- 
sons on sociological elements in economic thought, Barnes on sociological 
contributions to political thought, Seagle on sociological trends in juris- 
prudence, Barnes and J. P. Shalloo on criminology and penology, Philip 
Klein on social work, J. S. Roucek on sociology and education, and M. J. 
Williams on representative sociological contributions to religion and 
ethics. A bibliographical appendix by C. W. Mills and a name and sub- 
ject index end the volume. 

This is a rich and varied body of content; many disciplines and fields of 
specialized research are brought into the pattern. But even so one is 
struck by the significant omissions; the claim that the book treats “all 
salient aspects of contemporary social thinking” is, apparently, not in full 
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harmony with the facts. The body of analytical sociology, for example— 
the body of sociological study that has had to do with the analysis of social 
processes as distinct from historical phenomena, on the one hand, and from 
the consideration of practical problems, on the other—seems to be almost 
completely overlooked. This can hardly have been an oversight in view 
of the fact that a very large percentage of the scholarly work in sociology 
has been and is of this character. One must assume, therefore, that the 
omission of this area of interest was deliberate and intentional. If this be 
the case, the pretentions of scholarly objectivity in the organization of the 
work are not in accord with the actual performance. And the omission 
of this area of sociological interest, quite apart from its academic status 
and regardless of any question as to its scholarly reputability, destroys 
any pretension that the volume may make to systematic adequacy. One 
is forced to recognize the sectarian character of the organization present- 
ed. There can be, of course, not the slightest criticism directed toward a 
work because it exploits a particularistic conception; every author should 
be free to select and present the subject matter that seems to him to have 
significance. It is another matter, however, to claim completeness when 
completeness does not exist. And it is particularly unfortunate in the case 
of a book of this character which is likely to be used by various instructors 
who, because of the incompleteness of their own training, may fail to 
recognize that the book lacks the systematic adequacy that it seems to 
claim. From this point of view, the volume is likely to operate, if it fa is 
into the hands of relatively untrained teachers, as an insidious form of 
propaganda for a particular conception of sociology. 

The placement of emphasis and the distribution of space in the volume 
can be understood only in the light of some practical consideration or 
scholarly orientation that is not made adequately explicit. As a random 
example, ‘“The Role of Anthropogeography in Contemporary Social The- 
ory” runs to sixty-eight pages while the paper on ‘““The Development of 
Human Ecology in Sociology” is allotted twenty-nine pages; thirty pages 
are given to “Statistics in Modern Social Thought” and over one hundred 
pages are given to “Historical Sociology” and historical developments; 
there are full chapter discussions of development in several institutional 
lines but no space given to others. This is not to suggest that the alloca- 
tion of space should be other than it is; there are doubtless adequate rea- 
sons for the distribution, but it would be helpful to know the considera- 
tions that determined it. 

When attention is turned from the general character and organization 
of the volume to a consideration of its specific content, there are many 
things to commend and more than a few to deplore. It is perhaps inevita- 
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ble that a symposium should be an uneven performance. Especially, it is 
to be expected that a group of essays that undertakes to cover a field the 
boundaries of which are drawn to include some twenty or more relatively 
independent disciplines and their subtended specialties should be particu- 
larly rough. At any rate, the present essays cover a pretty wide gamut of 
scholarly adequacy and of literary skill. Some of the essays are well writ- 
ten and several gracefully written; a few give so little attention to form of 
presentation that the thought is partially obscured, and a few, because of 
bizarre or inept literary ornamentation, are pathetic and a little absurd. 
An occasional author is not always careful to distinguish between rhetoric 
and analysis. The essays are also quite diverse in manner of treatment. 
Some present the writer’s position on the matter in hand with a minimum 
of attention to the relevant literature; at the other extreme, some of the 
essays are little more than annotated bibliographies—in some cases with 
little or no annotation. Some of the essays give an apparently unbiased 
presentation of the field summarized; others fall somewhat short of a com- 
pletely objective viewpoint or presentation. Some authors are generous 
in their treatment of opponents, others are abusive; some of the authors 
acknowledge their indebtedness to other students, a few assume their body 
of wisdom to be, if not innate, at least an exclusive possession. And so for 
many other differences from paper to paper. Some of the diversity is un- 
derstandable in terms of the range of subject matter; not all areas call for 
the same mode of treatment. Some of it seems to result from an insuffi- 
ciently hard-boiled editorial policy, from an overtolerant desire not to 
mutiliate the contributors’ copy. But regardless of the explanation, the 
unevenness of treatment is a characteristic of the book. 

In spite of any seemingly critical remarks that have been made, the 
volume has a real value and a definite field of usefulness. Once the student 
realizes that the book is organized to present one conception of sociology 
rather than to give a doctrinally neutral survey of the discipline in its rela- 
tions, he can swear allegiance to the doctrine or he can ignore it. In either 
case, he can read the essays for what they are—independent papers on 
various aspects of social science reality. For the most part the essays 
reach a fairly high degree of scholarly competence and they direct the 
student’s attention to sources of information in many social science spe- 
cialties. While the book is perhaps a little less than the unique contribu- 
tion that the editors believe, it is nevertheless a welcome addition to a shelf 
of manuals that attempt to summarize and indicate the trends in the 
rapidly growing social science literature. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 
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Conditioning and Learning. By E. R. Hitcarp and D. G. Marguis. 
New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1940. Pp. xi+429. $2.75. 


It would require a pair of competing technicians to give a critical 
review of this book from the standpoint of psychology. There is so much 
to be known in this field, and so much that requires specific experimental 
skill, that no sociologist could know it without abandoning his own craft 
to become an expert in this. What we can see quite plainly is that the 
authors have selected a topic of the greatest importance for their résumé 
and that they have handled it, from the literary point of view at least, 
quite admirably. The exposition is clear and orderly, the account of 
reference experiments succinct, and there is no attempt to inflate the 
importance of the knowledge already gained. The distinction between 
the classical conditioning experiments and the instrumental conditioning 
experiments is particularly important, more especially for those who did 
their first explorations in this field twenty years ago. It becomes clear 
that the Pavlovian pseudoneurology has been abandoned by modern 
students of conditioning, and that the instrumental conditioning experi- 
ments are likely to lead to results which have most reference to social 
science problems. 

Most sociologists who talk and write about stimulus-response psy- 
chology seem to have the idea that the only important datum is the classi- 
cal conditioning experiment. This viewpoint can be changed and broad- 
ened by the Hilgard-Marquis book. They give explicit attention to the 
mechanisms or processes of reinforcement, extinction, generalization, 
discrimination, serial learning, stimulus substitution, and a number of 
the other well-fashioned concepts of the S—R arsenal. After all, what 
sociologists need to know from S—R psychology is that behavior is rooted 
in drive, implemented by random behavior, terminated by goal response 
or tension reduction. It should not be supposed, however, that Hilgard 
and Marquis think that S—-R psychology is now ready to present a per- 
fected system to sociological social psychologists. They stress its limita- 
tions and the inadequacies of present experimental data. I think we may 
agree, though they do not affirm, that we are on the way to a theory of 
social learning by the use of the very. concepts which they discuss, and 
that, unless sociologists wish to do all this work over again, they had best 
take it over from present-day psychologists. A theory of social learning 
is urgently needed in the social science field, and it is nice to be able to 
report that the basis for it is being laid down now. One warning, however: 
although the book is simply written, it is not simple reading for the 
sociologist. He lacks so many of the skill units (manual and visual famili- 
arity with experimental instruments and procedures, for instance) that 
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it is likely to “stretch” his mind to attempt to acquire them from the 
descriptions in the text. But we’ve got to start learning this material 
sometime and this is as good a place as any. 


JoHN DOLLARD 
Yale University 


Contemporary Social Problems. Edited by Louis Wirtu. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. ix+68. $1.00. 

This little volume should prove useful as a “laboratory manual”’ for 
teachers of contemporary social problems, but it is its theoretical con- 
tribution which most interests the reviewer. 

The monograph is the result of conferences initiated by the General 
Education Board which brought together several eminent social scientists 
representing different fields of interest to work out an improved formula- 
tion of social problems for teaching purposes. 

An Introduction by Professor Wirth contains a theoretical statement 
of the nature of a social problem. He stresses the conflict of values and 
disagreement over instrumentation of ends which characterize every social 
problem. This section also ventures a tentative outline of the various 
values in connection with which social problems arise. Another feature 
is a suggested formula which the analysis and presentation of a given 
social problem might follow. 

Chapter ii, written by Professor Max Lerner, emphasizes the ‘‘lag”’ 
conception of social problems and while well written adds very little 
which is new. 

In chapter iii, the real highlight of the monograph, Professor Wirth 
presents a concise but comprehensive statement of the social problem 
‘‘Housing.”’ This is offered as a model of the form an analysis of any 
social problem might take. Most encouraging to the reviewer is the place 
the author gives in his analysis to the subjective definitions of the layman 
and of diverse pressure groups. Not only are the scientific opinions of 
technological and economic experts consulted, but due attention is given 
to the role which popular attitudes and interest, group attitudes play in 
policy determination. There is a concluding section on “Teaching Re- 
sources” which demonstrates how bibliography and other materials can 
be utilized for more productive teaching. 

Although no one blueprint for the presentation of social problems will 
meet the interests and requirements of all teachers, this exploratory vol- 
ume is an intelligent suggestion for more effective and realistic teaching. 


RICHARD C, FULLER 
University of Michigan 
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Monopolistic Competition and General Equilibrium Theory. ROBERT TRIF- 
Fin. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. Pp. xiv+197. $2.50. 


This book is a revision of a Doctor’s thesis in economic theory—rather 
in the “pure theory” sense—at Harvard, and a Wells Prize Essay. As 
sociologists are not very likely to be moved to read it in any case, no very 
extensive review will be needed to warn them against such an undertak- 
ing. The book shows reasonable critical and expository competence in 
dealing with theoretical questions. But the present reviewer is somewhat 
puzzled to understand the proliferation of discussion in recent years on 
the topic of imperfect competition. Such discussion consists largely of 
somewhat rhetorical preaching of the importance of the subject, and that 
applies to this work in particular. It is difficult to believe that any com- 
petent economist, in the past generation, if ever, needed to be told that 
competition is imperfect in a complicated variety of senses, or what the 
main types of imperfection are, or especially that most competitors 
possess some degree of monopoly, while any monopoly is subject to an 
indefinite amount of competition. On the other hand, it seems rather 
futile and pedantic to attempt a careful description and classification of 
kinds and sources of imperfection in markets, in abstract speculative 
terms, beyond the general theory of monopoly and of “‘duopoly.”’ These 
branches were fairly well developed before the expression “imperfect 
competition” became something like a craze in economic discussion. 
What would be useful in this field would seem to be rather an inductive 
study of facts, with a view to finding out what kinds of cases are actually 
important. The late Dr. Veblen would surely find in this type of literature 
comforting confirmation of his accusation that economic theorists seem 
to be motivated to a considerable extent by the love of dialectic as dia- 
lectic and of taxonomy for the sake of taxonomy. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


An Appraisal of Walter Prescott Webb’s ‘‘The Great Plains: A Study in 
Institutions and Environment.”’ By FRED A. SHANNON, with comments 
by WALTER PREscoTT WEBB, a panel discussion, and a commentary by 
Reap Bain. (“Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences,” No. 3.) 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1940. Pp. xi+254. $1.00. 
Professor Webb’s volume, the focus of all four parts of this paper-bound 

bulletin, was declared in 1938 by the Council’s Committee of Appraisal 

to be the “‘most significant”’ work in American history ‘‘published in this 


‘ 
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country since the first World War.” At the Committee’s invitation, 
Professor Shannon, a historian, prepared a long, incisive, and generally 
unfavorable critique. In this he principally took Webb to task for his 
overbroad generalizations unsupported by evidence, his many factual 
inaccuracies, and his too sharp differentiation between the manner of life 
on the subhumid, treeless Great Plains and the well-watered, forested 
area to the eastward. Probably because Webb refused to accept this 
review as a competent appraisal of his work, he ignored these issues of 
fact in his brief “‘rebuttal.’’ They also received little attention from the 
conference where author met critic and fifteen other scholars from the 
several fields of the social sciences. Those at the conference who main- 
tained that The Great Plains was an exceptionally noteworthy book were 
not in complete agreement upon the qualities which made it great. Most 
of the panel, furthermore, thought that some of Shannon’s criticisms and 
further research would oblige Webb considerably to narrow the scope 
of his thesis. 

For the sociologist, the record of this conference and Professor Bain’s 
lucid commentary upon it are of special interest. Among the questions 
discussed were: What criteria shall be used to evaluate a study in the 
social sciences? What is the worth of a hypothesis and the proper balance 
between it and supporting facts? What is the historian’s function? What 
is an institutional fault and a culture type or subtype, and what roles do 
soil, climate, and social heritage play in restraining or promoting culture 
changes in a new environment? The conference members at least agreed 
that these problems are of large concern to all social scientists and that 
further interdepartmental discussion and research should aid greatly 
in their solution. 


WILLIAM T. HuTCHINSON 
University of Chicago 


Youth—Miullions Too Many? By Bruce A. MELVIN, with a Foreword by 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. New York: Association Press, 1940. Pp. 220. 
$2.00. 


After a presentation of current socioeconomic trends, Melvin’s realistic 
interpretation of the place of youth in the contemporary American scene 
rehearses the plight of surplus farm, village, city, and Negro youth. It 
next focuses critical attention on available educational and recreational 
facilities, briefly surveys the various adult and youth-led programs de- 
signed to promote the welfare of young people, and concludes with a 
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challenging discussion of the contribution of youth to democracy and 
presents many constructive suggestions for making this contribution 
effective. 

Some readers may regard the author as unduly pessimistic. To the 
reviewer he merely insists on facing the present, unpleasant status of 
youth which, if ignored, will ultimately undermine the stability of society. 
That the author refuses to accept the implications of the title of his 
volume and is basically optimistic is shown by the following passage 
from page 219: 

Millions too many youth? Not if the needs of America’s unemployed millions 
are satisfied..... Not if America’s marginal families are given a little more 
security. Not if America’s heritage of natural resources is to be passed on to 
future generations. .... Not if America is to remain the land of high hopes, 
of humanitarian ideals, of freedom, which have been her strength. 

Formerly a senior member of the research division of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and director of three of its major studies of youth, 
the author has composed his discussion with much competence. While 
the author is far more adequate in handling the social and economic than 
the psychological and genetic phases of the problem, this book is perhaps 
the most authentic, unsentimental, brief introduction to the so-called 


“youth problem” now available. 
Howarp Y. McCiusky 
American Youth Commission 


The Prison Community. By DONALD CLEMMER. Boston: Christopher 
Publishing House, 1940. Pp. 341. $4.00. 


The criminologist and penologist should find this book about an 
Illinois penitentiary useful, for not only is it fact crammed but it also 
attempts a comprehensive interpretation of ‘‘the culture of the prison.” 
Nonspecialists too should find it interesting, not only as a study of an 
important kind of contemporary social institution but also as a study of 
the influence of the group on the individual, for here is a comparatively 
simple social structure in which the behavior of all of the personnel can be 
very closely observed. Mr. Clemmer has taken commendable care in 
explaining many “‘obvious’’ features of this institution, and his interest 
in its “‘culture’”’ has also led him to make ingenious but clear and well- 
documented classifications of his data. For example, he differentiates and 
vividly describes the types of communities which contribute to the convict 
population, such as ‘“‘Coalville,’ “Farm County,” ‘River County,” 
‘“‘Metro” (a large city), etc. To a stimulating book he appends a sum- 
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mary of his own experience because “‘the reader has the right to know 
something of the interpreter’s orientation.”” Mr. Clemmer is profession- 
ally concerned with diminishing “‘prisonization” and reducing recidivism, 
which may explain his preference for seeing the penitentiary as a “‘prison 
community” rather than as an “‘institution,’’ but this reviewer, given 
Mr. Clemmer’s wealth of material and many insights, would prefer not 
to quibble over what he feels is an ill-advised use of one word. 


BUFORD JUNKER 
Berkeley, California 


A Report on the Development of Penological Treatment at Norfolk Prison 
Colony in Massachusetts. By W. H. Commons, T. YAnKuB, and E. 
Powers. Edited by C. R. Dorrinc. New York: Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, 1940. Pp. xxi+274. 

Four separate contributions comprise this volume about the Norfolk 
Prison Colony under Superintendent Gill (1928-34). The Foreword by 
the editor, Dr. Doering, is the only part that offers any critical analysis 
or evaluation of the Norfolk experiment as a whole. The negative judg- 
ment expressed is contained in a well-written analysis that ‘‘progressive”’ 
penologists will do well to read with care. The ‘“‘Official Manual of the 
State Prison Colony” (pp. 1-67) by Commons is a relatively compleie 
and neutral record of the official organization, rules, regulations, and 
guideposts by means of which the institution sought to operate. The 
‘“‘History of the State Prison Colony” (pp. 71-206) by Yahkub is an 
account not only of activity and physical growth but attempts also to 
show the development of the “‘Norfolk idea” as reflected in the speeches, 
comments, and recorded observations of Superintendent Gill and numer- 
ous members of his ‘‘research staff.’’ The last section, ‘‘Individualization 
of Treatment as Illustrated by Studies of Fifty Cases’ (pp. 209-64) by 
Powers is a rather sketchy summary of problems and needs in fifty 
selected cases, with author’s comments on accomplishments and failures 
in each case. 

All four reports appear to have been written at the termination of the 
“‘experiment”’ in 1934, and the mystery of six years’ delay in publication 
remains unexplained. Despite obvious inadequacies there is much valu- 
able material in this report, and criminologists will welcome this account 
of an effort in penology that was unique in many ways and that held 


forth great promise for future development. 
GEORGE B. VoLp 


University of Minnesota 
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Some Social Aspects of the Depression (1930-1935). By CLARENCE J. 
ENZLER. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1939. Pp. xii+187. 

Enzler presents a survey of the contents of some three hundred books 
and articles dealing with economic costs, health, mental attitudes, poverty 
and relief, education, crime, and other items during the depression. Well 
written and nicely proportioned, his book might well appear on reading 
lists for courses in poverty, dependency, social problems, and the like, 
for it presents a useful summary of a large mass of material. 

Much of the data covered is statistical, and, for the most part, the 
author handles this material critically and well. On subjects such as 
mentai attitudes, poverty, and crime, however, where he runs out of 
statistics, Dr. Enzler quotes less critically the impressionistic statements 
of individuals whose opportunities for observation were not all that could 
be desired. 

In some instances the author failed to find the best data available, and 
in a few cases he overlooked important points. The discussion of health, 
for example, mentions only one of Dr. Carroll Palmer’s excellent studies 
of the effects of the depression on growth. In presenting a black circum- 
stantial case for lowered disease resistance he makes too little mention 
of the use of surplus commodities, etc. In discussing the effect of the 
depression on the family and on the birth rate the author missed the 
fact of delayed marriages so carefully estimated by Stouffer and Spencer. 
The author may object to these latter comments because his Bibliography 
includes no items appearing after the year 1934. Since the years 1930-35 
appear in the title, however, one has a right to assume that the data will 
cover the entire period. 


CLARK TIBBITTS 
University of Michigan 
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The persons who have aided in the preparation of the material for this issue are: 
Hubert Bonner, Vivian I. Clarke, Frederick Elkin, Donald L. Foley, James Fontana, 
Merton D. Oyler, Erich Rosenthal, Joan Schutz, and Everett K. Wilson. The numer- 
als and letters appearing after each abstract correspond to the items in the following 
scheme of classification: 


I. THEORETICAL SOCIOLOGY e) The State and Political Process 

a) Sociological Theory f) The School and Education 

b) History of Sociology g) Economic Institutions 

c) Methods of Research h) Voluntary Associations 

d) The Teaching of Sociology IV. PopuLATION AND HuMAN Eco.Locy 
II. Soctat PsycHoLocy a) Demography 

a) Human Nature and Personality b) Ecology 

b) Collective Behavior c) The Rural and the Urban Com- 

III. Soctat ORGANIZATION munity 

a) The Family V. DISORGANIZATION 

b) Ethnic and Racial Groups a) Personal Disorganization 

c) Social Stratification b) Social Disorganization 


d) The Church and Religion 


381. Some Ideas on Social and Psychological Research.—In community studies 
there are two alternative methods of approach: either to inform individuals or groups 
that inquiries are being made for research purposes or not to inform them. The latter 
plan involves two difficulties: the danger of subjectivity and the fact that it cannot 
be so well applied to wealthy classes. Another plan tried in Poland is that of offering a 
prize for the writing of life-histories by the subjects. This may involve distortion for the 
sake of the prize. Only 15 per cent of a group of families did not use corporal punish- 
ment of children when field workers lived with families, and the object of research was 
not disclosed, while later, when the object of research was known, returns from the 
same group showed go per cent against corporal punishment. The historical approach 
may reveal an individual datum which plays an important part in the process of dis- 
covery. At present, recognition of such data seems to be dependent upon intuition. 
Intuition must be tested statistically and checked against ideas of other collaborators. 
—Marie Jahoda, Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 63-80. (Ic.) E. K. W. 


382. The Correlation between Fertility and Intelligence within Social Classes.— 
The present inquiry studies the connection between fertility and intelligence in groups 
of people taken from fairly restricted social and socio-economic categories and com- 
pares the connection between these two factors found in each group. The sample in- 
cludes ten thousand school children from the age of nine to eleven and one-half. The 
percentage distribution of sibships of different sizes in each type of school examined 
shows that the proportion of children belonging to families of five or more is very much 
greater in elementary schools than among fee-paying pupils. The extent of these differ- 
ences may be exaggerated by the figures since the chance of selecting siblings from larger 
families for the sample is greater. Elementary-school children from smaller families 
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seem to benefit more from the scholarship system. In correlating family size and in- 
telligence for different types of schools, the category “All Free Pupils” shows a steady 
decline in index of brightness and intelligence quotient with increase in size of family. 
In the “All Fee-Payers” category, while there is a tendency for families of one and two 
to be superior in intelligence, there is little divergence between sibships of three, of four, 
and of five and over. The application of the Pearson product-moment correlation co- 
efficient for family size and index of brightness to the free pupils and to the fee-paying 
groups confirms the work of those investigators who have found that the connection be- 
tween fertility and intelligence is not independent of the social environment. The more 
favorable the environment, the less obvious seems the connection between the intelli- 
gence of children and the sibship to which they belong. In the correlation of intelligence 
and fertility by five classes differentiated on a basis of vocation, average income, and 
social status there is some indication of a slight trend of declining intelligence with in- 
creasing family size, especially in the minor professional group. The size of the prob- 
able error makes the apparent superiority of only children not significant, except in the 
case of skilled and clerical workers. It appears probable that the correlation between 
fertility and intelligence for these workers is due to peculiar social and economic condi- 
tions. In this group many children may be a greater handicap to promotion, the in- 
telligent parent may wish to limit family size for the sake of education, or differences in 
accessibility to contraceptive knowledge between social classes may be indicated. These 
results may be viewed with equanimity since it is now a recognized fact that the extent 
of differential fertility has narrowed in the past few years. Second, investigation such 
as that of Freeman, Holzinger, and Mitchell indicates that improvement in the en- 
vironmental circ:mstances of the poorer population would do more to raise the level of 
national intelligence than the more difficult task of attempting to adjust fertility rates. 
—Pearl Moshinsky, Sociological Review, XXXI (1939), 144-65. (IVa.) E. K. W. 


383. The Causes of War.—There are three theories of the nature and cause of war: 
(1) the socialist view, which regards war as the outcome of the imperialist stage of 
economic development; (2) the liberal and free-trade economists’ theory denying any 
necessary connection between capitalism and war, attributing the latter to atavistic 
survivals and ideas of power; and (3) the theory represented in psychoanalytic writings 
finding the cause of war in inherent aggressiveness of human nature and failure of 
repressive mechanisms. Reviewing the objections to the imperialist theory, it seems 
that imperialism has tended to become a fight for external markets and spheres of eco- 
nomic influence. Support of the national state tends to generate hostilities, militarism, 
and war. This theory, however, requires further clarification. Liberal economists state 
that intermingling of political and economic factors is not inherent in capitalism but 
rather is a perversion of it. Protectionism is not an essential characteristic of capitalism. 
But in reality this connection exists as the tendency toward autarchy and tariff protec- 
tion. Where the socialist would revise the economic system toward more equitable 
distribution and international co-operation, the liberal economists would remove the 
atavistic aggressive spirit of nationalism, reduce trade barriers, and establish federal 
authority. This would be successful, however, only if measures were taken to eliminate 
deeper economic causes of war and militarism. The psychoanalytic theory of the pro- 
jection of repressed tendencies to destruction is valuable but is too individualistic and 
neglects other causative factors—those sources of frustration nearer the surface. The 
interwoven factors which may be considered the cause of war seem to be: imperialist 
rivalries encouraged by capitalist economic organization and reinforced by differences 
in political power; residual resentment from former wars; the existence of armaments; 
insistence upon right of self-defense plus lack of international organization; psycho- 
logical factors making for anxiety, fear, and hate; and the lack of a general opinion 
due to the fact that the mass of people do not feel individually responsible or competent 
to choose among or deal with the complex issues. Causation is, then, extremely com- 
plex, and the attempt to control factors often results in vicious circles.—Morris Gins- 
berg, Sociological Review, XX XI (1939), 121-43. (IIle.) E. K. W. 


384. ‘“‘Kultur” as a Symbol in Peace and in War.—The word Kuwliur inherited from 
Goethe a moral significance which enabled its use as a watchword in World War I. 
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The Pan-Germans saw that the idea of Kultur might be used as a powerful instrument, 
involving race theory, the falsifying of the history of Kultur (in the sense of civilization), 
and negating the rights of an individual. Kultur gradually became the touchstone of 
two schools of political thought, one wishing for peace with England and liberty at 
home; the other wishing war with England and thought under government control. 
The latter group, demanding colonial opportunities for dissemination of Kultur, pre- 
vailed. So in the past, every party has used Kultur for its own purposes.—Philip 
Hartog, Sociological Review, XXX (1938), 317-45. (Ia, Ile.) E. K. W. 


385. The Psychological Appeal of Federalism.— Assuming federation to be desirable, 
a certain state of mind is necessary to make it possible. In preparing the way for any 
form of federation, then, the following are some basic points. (1) There must be assur- 
ance of the federation’s power and willingness to protect. (2) There must be assurance 
of the federation’s capacity to supply our economic needs. (3) We must endeavor to 
create a sentiment of loyalty to the federation. (4) This sentiment must be linked to the 
existing sentiment of loyalty to the constituent states of the federation. (5) We must 
consider providing some form of psychological compensation for the loss of national 
military power and the abrogation of complete national autonomy. (6) We must con- 
sider the advisability of endeavoring to arouse some sense of guilt or shame at the gen- 
eral low standard of morality that obtains between states. (7) We must bear in mind 
that cohesion within a federation is easier in the face of real or imaginary external 
threat. (8) In this connection we might profitably consider how far it may be possible 
to deflect externally directed aggression from human enemies to other ends that imply 
a more sublimated form of aggression, in which nature is in the last resort “the enemy.” 
(9) Since war has hitherto proved a unique means of mobilizing moralized aggressive 
energy, it would seem important so to frame these other ends that they can serve as 
“moral equivalents of war.”—J. C. Fliigel, New Commonwealth Quarterly, VI (1940), 
102-15. (IIIe.) F. E. 


386. Psychological Foundations for a New Commonwealth. II.—Our efforts to 
maintain peace and achieve international unity have failed not because they aimed too 
high but because they aimed too low. Petty schemes of reform and plans for reorgan- 
ization which touch only the periphery of the problems cannot raise powerful forces or 
effect far-reaching decisions. Collective security anu peace depend on (1) the re- 
orientation and sublimation of the combative instinct and (2) the establishment of a 
unity of mind among nations. Political, juridical, and military negotiations can Le 
successful in the process of unification only when there is preparation by spiritual forces 
and values. Only when efforts for peace and security are conceived as part and parcel 
of a major enterprise of social and intellectuai reconstruction will they be likely to 
anne” their object.—Hans Zbinden, New Commonwealth Quarterly, V (1939), 48-58. 
(Ille.) F. E. 


387. Psycho-physical Problems Revealed in Language: An Examination of Meta- 
phor.—In psychoanalytical treatment there is value in understanding the metaphorical 
language of patients. For a live metaphor reveals a forgotten, originally psycho- 
physical, experience. A metaphor can evolve only in language or in the arts an the 
bodily orifices become controlled. The emotions which originally accompanied the 
bodily discharges then find substitute channels and materials in speech. In metaphor 
the repressed psychophysical emotional experiences have found in the preconscious the 
uppropriate verbal images that express them. An examination of metaphors used by 
patients reveals a preponderance of images based upon experiences of the pregenital 
stages and the repressed Oedipus wishes, plus something of the early incorporated en- 
vironment. Other metaphors may reveal instinctual tension, lack of achievement, or 
pent-up energy.—Ella Freeman Sharpe, /nternational Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
XXI (1940), 201-13. (IIa.) F. E. 


388. The Psychical Experiences during the Shocks in Shock Therapy.—A psychotic 
is a person who has abandoned reality because it was too difficult and too dangerous and 
whose hypercathected narcissistic libido has attracted to itself nearly the whole of the 
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libidinal forces. By means of this regression a fantasy world is created in which child- 
hood and all unsatisfied wishes become alive. In shock therapy, following the injection, 
a series of changes in organic functions occurs, and the patient is forced to take notice of 
the outer world as something distorted, changed, and unfamiliar to him. Then with the 
coma stage, he is subjected to a most drastic loss of his ego—passing through the ex- 
perience of death. This fear, especially of death, causes a breakup of the rigid narcissis- 
tic cathexis. After awakening from the shock, the patient feels as though he were born 
again to a life for which he has just successfully fought against the destructive forces of 
death. The wish to reconstitute the old psychotic ego persists at first, but each succes- 
sive treatment continues the disruptive process until eventually this is no longer pos- 
sible. At the same time the newborn ego forms a progressively stronger and further- 
reaching cathexis with each new experience. The patient reproduces the process of 
development through which he passed during the early years of his life—Isidor Silber- 
mann, International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XXI1 (1940), 179-200. (IIa.) F. E. 


389. The Influence of Early Environment in the Development of Neurosis and 
Neurotic Character.—Psychoanalysts have tended to neglect the important role the 
early environment plays in the genesis and development of neurosis. One group of 
environmental factors includes specific events, such as the death of the mother or a 
prolonged separation of the child from the mother. Such prolonged separations affect 
the child’s personality so that clinically he appears emotionally withdrawn and isolated. 
A second group deals with the general color of the mother’s emotional attitude to her 
child. There are certzin types of raothers—often unconsciously hostile to their children 
—whose influence is injurious to the child through increasing his sexual and aggressive 
impulses and fantasies and also his anxiety and guilt. To understand this sort of mother, 
it is very helpful to have a knowledge of her parents and of how she conceives them. 
These theories should be further studied with statistical comparisons between the en- 
vironments of neurotic and of normal children—John Bowlby, International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, XXI (1940), 154-78. (IIa.) F. E. 


390. Social Utopias in American Literature.—American utopias are not a revolt 
against the present or an escape from reality. Their principal characteristics are a sense 
of immediate reality, mechanical and statistical considerations, and a rational, practical 
orientation. To Americans utopia even in the nineteenth century was not a dream but 
a reality. Now, however, the growth of a real American utopia has come to an end. 
And since each epoch of great social and political disturbances creates new utopias, we 
may now expect a renascence of such utopian thought in America.—J. F. Normano, 
International Review for Social History, III (1938), 287-300. (Ia.) F. E. 


391. The Concept of Psychic Suicide.—The theory that some people can die on pur- 
pose or can commit psychic suicide has been borne out for many years. The same forces 
which lead to ordinary suicide can impel some people to die without the need of resort- 
ing to any physical agency. Explorers and anthropologists have given evidence of this 
in primitive peoples. An interesting case study of a married woman exemplifies a mod- 
ern instance.—A. A. Brill, International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, XX (1939), 
246-51. (IIa, Va.) V. I. C. 


392. Rapport summaire sur |’évolution de la sociologie depuis 1920 en Hongrie 
[Summary Report on the Development of Sociology in Hungary since 1920].—Hun- 
gary’s pre-war social sci.ace was a mixture of theories, partly realistic and partly 
normative. The situation changed following the war, more realistic and descriptive 
work having emerged. Men important in the new sociological development are Jules 
Moér, Barnabé Horvath, Etienne Bibé, Jr., Joseph Szab6, and Paul Angyal in law; 
Ch. Balas, F. Heller, T. Surdnyi-Unger, J. Neubauer, and Denis Nagy in economics; 
Etienne Dékdny, Ladislas Ottlik, and O. Prohaszka in social theory; Paul Angyal, 
L. Leopold, G. Farkas, Jules Horny4nsky, Antoine Schiitz, Louis Sziics-Szomor, E. 
Dék4ny, and Jules Kornis in crowd and social psychology; L. Noszlopi in social ethics; 
A. Bodor, Ujsz4szy, and F. Hunyada in rural sociology; E. Wildner, E. Dékany, Louis 
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Illyefalvy, and Tibor Mendél in urban studies; Jos. Somogyi in the study of heredity; 
Raymond Rapaich in the sociology of plants;, Paul Teleki in human geography; 
Georges TrécsAnyi and Guy Mihelics in political science; Tagdnyi, Jule Szekfii, Valentin 
Héman, Alexandre Domanovsky, Elemir MA4lyusz, and Tibor Bart in history. Two 
pre-war societies—the Hungarian Sociological Association (1908-14) and the Sociology 
Society (up to 1918)—were replaced by the Hungarian Sociological Society in 1920, 
which publishes Térsadalomtudomény (‘Social Science’). Other reviews with socio- 
logical articles are Szdzadunk (“Our Century”) and Budapesti Ssemle (“Budapest Re- 
mor Dékfny, Revue internationale d+ sociologie, XLVI (1938), 51-61. 
Ib.) D. L. F. 


393. A Survey of Mental Ability in a Rural Community.—The purpose of this in- 
vestigation is to take a geographical rural area in England and to fn a survey of 
the intelligence of its inhabitants by means of standardized tests applied to every school 
child in that area. The inquiry is supplemented by an a to ascertain the incidence 
of mentally defective persons of all ages in the community. This community, consisting 
of one small compact town, with three surrounding villages and numerous outlying 
farms, is a relatively remote agricultural area containing a total of about fifteen hundred 
persons in 1934 when the 187 children of ages six to fifteen years were tested with either 
the Otis Primary or the Otis Advanced Test and the 43 children eight to ten years were 
also tested with the Stanford-Binet. The age norms for the group obtained from the 
best-fitting straight regression line, which gave the mean score at each chronological 
age, were found to be somewhat lower than those provided with the Otis test instruc- 
tions. After correction for age, the Otis scores were expressed in terms of the standard 
deviation from the mean, the distribution approximating a normal curve of error. The 
mean intelligence of the children, as measured by the Stanford-Binet Test, was lower 
than that previously found for urban populations. The 122 interrelated children— 
related by consanguinity or by marriage—had a somewhat narrower range of test scores 
but averaged the same as the 65 children of families outside the related clan. Siblings, 
first cousins, and other blood relations among the children were significantly more alike 
on their test scores than were the unrelated children. The children of professional men 
had the highest mean test score, followed in turn by the children of traders, artisans, and 
laborers. The range of each group, however, surpassed the mean of the professional 
group. The 24 mental defectives in the community, 2 of whom were below and 18 
above school age, were classed as 19 morons, 4 imbeciles, and 1 idiot. The total inci- 
dence was much higher than that of previous official surveys of the nation and even of 
rural areas, the chief excess consisting of feeble-minded females between the ages of 
twenty and forty. This high incidence suggests that, if strict canons are — a larger 
proportion of individuals in rural communities must be counted as defective than is 
officially recognized. The related clan of the community included 17 of the 19 simple- 
tons and a total of 20 out of the 24 mental defectives, as compared with a probability 
of 16 defectives for 122 out of the 187 school children in the related clan. However, this 
ignores a possible difference in the birth rate between clan and nonclan families. Three 
morons suffered from epilepsy and one from recurrent mania; among psychotics of 
normal intelligence were one male with Huntington’s chorea and two females with 
manic depressive insanity. All seven cases of insanity were within the related clan.— 
M. V. Mathews, D. A. Newlyn, and L. S. Penrose, Sociological Review, XXIX (1937), 
20-40. (IIa.) M. D. O. 


304. Bevélkerungsentwicklung und Wehrkraft [Population Growth and Man- 
Power].—The natural basis of general conscription is limited by the growth of popula- 
tion. The yearly recruitment of conscripts depends on the number of male births 
twenty years ago, on the mortality of the male population in the first two decades of 
life, and on the migration of this group. Although it is highly questionable whether it is 
of much value for the preservation and creation of man-power to fight infant mortalit 
beyond its present all-time low, one, nevertheless, should try to decrease the hi 
mortality in the first month of the infant’s life. The fight against child mortality does 
not promise any substantial gain of man-power. Better traffic regulations and accident 
prevention may save the lives of the most courageous and bold young people. Since a 
decline in infant and child mortality does not result in any substantial gain of man- 
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power, the only way to increase it is by a higher fertility, which should be achieved by 
all possible means. In 1937 the number of German men twenty years of age was 315,000; 
in 1940 it will be 639,000; and 500,000 in 1950. A comparison of the man-power of the 
middle European states for 1950 shows the following rank order: Germany, Italy, 
Poland, Great Britain, and France, However, the man-power of a state is not deter- 
mined by a single age class but by the age groups of able men between twenty and 
forty years. While today France and Poland together have just as many men in these age 
groups as has Germany, in 1960 they will have three million men more than Germany. 
It is impossible to state whether the fitness of successive age classes before the World 
War has increased or decreased, since the number of men called up varied with the 
changing demand for recruits.—Friedrich Burgdoerfer, Allgemeines statistisches Archiv, 
XXVI (1936), 129-53. E. R. 


395. La Nature et les formes de la democratie [The Nature and Forms of De- 
mocracy].—A democracy consists in the sovereign rule of the people. Since this is not 
assured unless all participate on an equal basis in the formation of the common will, 
equality is an essential principle of democracy; but its content varies with historical 
conditions, and thus the corresponding democracies take different forms. Our notion 
of equality includes all groups in the population regardless of social position, but this is 
not universally valid. The principle of majority rule is also necessary, permitting the 
greatest possible agreement between the individual and the general wills. The political 
majority and minority are linked in one group by homogeneity and the free movement 
of individuals from one to the other, but if these conditions are absent, the majority 
principle becomes one of domination rather than of unity. These are the necessary 
premises of a democracy. Absolutist democracies, where power is concentrated and the 
individual has no civil rights, depend on the political unity of the people and their desire 
for such a regime. Dictatorship can combine with democracy, as when it is desired to 
unite against an enemy; and even when not based on democracy, dictatorship is al- 
ways considered a temporary means to be eliminated in favor of democracy when it has 
attained its goal. Liberalism is not necessarily associated with democracy. It is based 
on a valuation of individual personality above the state, with the faith that a rational 
solution will result from the free concurrence of individual wills. The influence of this 
doctrine created the system of mechanical checks between governmental institutions to 
safeguard individual liberty at the expense of the unity of the state. The fundamental, 
unquestionable premises of democracy form a conservative element; and if liberalism 
and relativism destroy faith in these, the minimum of homogeneity of political beliefs 
necessary for its functioning is gone, and the democracy breaks down. There are two 
forms of democracy: representative and plebiscitary. In the first, the general will is 
formed and the resulting unity of the people personified by a representative body. The 
representztive is free to make decisions (but only within his competence, as distinct 
from a sovereign) and is responsible only to his conscience. The representative is 
legitimated by being invested in an electoral procedure. In a plebiscitary democracy 
the general will is formed by referendums and elections and identified with the wills of 
the majority of the voters. Where the people or parties choose functionaries to carry 
out their mandates and remain under their control, they have representative de- 
mocracy.—Gerhard Leibholz, Archives de philosophie du droit et de soctologie juridique, 
VI (1936), 126-47. (IIe, Ic.) J. S. 
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don: Longmans, Green & Co., 1940. Pp. xv-+320. 8s. 6d. 

The ecology of human habitations ranging from primitive settlements to modern 
metropolitan centers is used as a basis upon which to interpret the social organization 
and collective life of human communities. It ends with a plea for planning human set- 


tlements in such a way as to produce the best promise of an improved adjustment be- 
tween man and his habitat. 


Murpny, JoHN C. An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Catholics toward the Immi- 
grant and the Negro, 1825-1925. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America 
Press, 1940. Pp. x+158. 

A dissertation based on opinions pulicly expressed by Catholic leaders. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING Boarp. The Structure of the American Economy, 
Part II: Toward Full Use of Resources: A Symposium by Gardner C. Means, D. E. 
Montgomery, J. M. Clark, Alvin H. Hansen, and Mordecai Ezekiel. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. v+48. $0.15. 

A second part of a report by the National Resources Planning Board on the struc- 


ture of American economy, suggesting a program designed to insure the full use of our 
national resources. 


OLsEN, O. E. W. Post-war Housing Problems, Vol. XI, No. 6. Geneva: Geneva Research 

Centre, 1940. 

An analysis of the post-war housing problem in its social and economic implications, 
summarizing the results of the research work of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization on the housing question. The concluding section deals 
with the effects of the war upon housing and projects some post-war problems. 


OSTERGAARD, SOREN K. Jnto Abundance. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1940. Pp. 
x+154. $1.50. 


The recipe for abundance given here is to share the opportunities for work by start- 
ing an economy which will be self-accelerating in that every capacity for expansion that 
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is used creates new opportunities for further expansion. The author’s view is that the 
New Deal has done this but not enough and that the people of the United States must 
create an organization enabling them to work for themselves toward an economy of 
abundance. 


PARKES, HENRY BAMFORD. Recent America. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1941. 
Pp. viii+664. $4.50. 
A history of the United States from 1goo to date. 


Patric, ANTHONY. Toward the Winning Goal. Rio de Janeiro, 1940. Pp. 316. 


A journalistic account of the social situation in Brazil with particular emphasis on 
the developments since the victorious revolution of October 3, 1930. Much of the dis- 
cussion is devoted to a statement of the policy and program of President Vargas, who 
assumed office at that time. The author has had a long period of residence in Brazil and 
is intimately acquainted with the country. This is an analysis in English on Brazilian 
government and social structure. 


PaTTON, LESLIE Kass. The Purposes of Church-related Colleges: A Critical Study—a 
Proposed Program. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940. Pp. 
ix+287. $3.00. 

A study based on a survey of two hundred and sixteen liberal arts colleges. Data are 


mainly formal statements of purpose found in college documents and the statements of 
college presidents. 


PICKERT, CHARLES CusTER, and BAERMAN, RALPH BERLAND. The Way Out for America. 
St. Paul, Minn.: Institute for Christian Economic Action, 1941. Pp. 151. $1.50. 
The volume contains an analysis of the farm problem arising from the agricultural 

surpluses and the belligerency of the have-not nations arising from scarcity and found 

to be two halves of one problem. It suggests a new plan of agricultural export to sur- 


mount previous trade barriers as a means for establishing peace abroad and prosperity 
at home. 


Picou, A. C. The Political Economy of War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
vili+169. $1.50. 
This is a revised version of a volume published in 1931. It deals with the economic 


causes, costs, and effects of war, and the economic problems incident to preparation for 
and conduct of war. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work: Selected Papers, Sixty-seventh 
Annual Conference, Grand Rapids, Michigan, May 26-—June 1, 1940. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. x +736. $3.00. 


Selected papers upon social objectives in a time of world-crisis, areas of social-work 
concern, and social-work practice. 


Progress of Scientific Research in the Field of the Exceptional Child: Proceedings of the 
Sixth Institute on the Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools. Langhorne, Pa., 1939. 


Articles included are: ‘The Child, the Savage, and Human Experience,” by A. 
Irving Hallowell; “What Is an Exceptional Child,” by W. E. Blatz; ““The Interplay be- 
tween Intellectual and Emotional Factors in Personality Diagnosis,” by Bruno Klopfer; 
““A Method for the Study of Personality Reactions in Preschool Age Children by Means 
of Analysis of Their Play,”’ by J. Louise Despert; and “A Special School Looks at Spe- 
cial Education,” Charles M. Morris. 
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Public Administration Organizations: A Directory of Unofficial Organizations in the Field 
of Public Administration in the United States and Canada. Chicago: Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, 1941. 

The organizations are classified by activities, states, and regions in the United States, 
and a special section is devoted to Canadian organizations. A brief summary introduces 
the volume and a bibliography of directories is appended. 

RapzinowIcz, L., and TuRNER, J. W. Cectt (eds.). Penal Reform in England: Intro- 
ductory Essays on Some Aspects of English Criminal Policy. (“English Studies in 
Criminal Science,” Vol. I.) London: P. S. King & Sons, 1940. Pp. 177. 10/6. 
This collection of essays by ten authors summarizes the information regarding trends 

in crime rates, in criminal legislation, and in the organization and policies of the courts, 

the probation system, and the correctional institutions. It is principally a description of 
these policies and agencies as of about 1939. It does not contain any generalized dis- 
cussion of penology. 

Raper, ARTHUR, and Rem, IRA DEA. Sharecroppers All. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. x+281. $3.00. 


A rather popular book dealing with both the Negro and the white sharecropper. 


REYNOLDS, QUENTIN. The Wounded Don’t Cry. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 253. $2.50. 
A journalist’s eye-witness account of how they behaved in northern France and Eng- 
land during last summer’s blitzkrieg period. 


REyYNoLps, T. H. (ed.). As Our Neighbors See Us. Privately published, 1940. 


Consists of close to seventy excerpts from the pens of Latin-American scholars and 
statesmen during the years 1914-40. The reading ranges from historical reviews of the 
Monroe Doctrine to discussions of contemporary economic problems that indicate the 
traditional and the reactionary ideas present in the South American mind in the formu- 
lation of its attitude toward the United States. The book is intended to appeal both to 
specialists and to laymen. 


Reuss, Cart F. Content of Washington Weekly Newspapers. Bull. 387. Pullman: State 
College of Washington, 1940. Pp. 47. 

A study of twenty-two small-town newszapers. 

RICHARDSON, JANE, and KroeBer, A.L. Thee Centuries of Women’s Dress Fashions: A 
Quantitative Analysis. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1940. Pp. iii+153. 
$0.50. 

A statistical study and analysis of the changes in women’s dress from 1605 to 1935. 
Six numerical indices of dress are followed during this period as far as data permit. The 
work is concerned with stylistic cycles and rhythms which permit the discussion of the 
relation between the individual temporal movements in culture. 

RopcErs, EpitH CoPpPERRIDER. Discussion of Holidays in the Middle Ages. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 145. $1.50. 

A carefully documented study covering the period from 1200 to 1520, with some at- 
tention to the sociological significance of holidays. 

RosEN, S. McKEE, and Rosen, Laura. Technology and Society: The Influence of Ma- 
chines in the United Staies. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xiv+474. $3.00. 


This study traces the influence of machines upon various aspects of contemporary 
life. It is introduced by a chapter on “National Policy and Technology” by William F. 
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Ogburn. The contents of the book fall into four parts: “The Technologic Base,” ““Eco- 
nomic Effects,” “Social Effects,” and “Political Effects.” The conclusion discusses the 
prospects of technology in reshaping contemporary society. It is designed as a textbook 
in scientific courses in the social sciences and as a basic social science work for students 
in schools of engineering and technology. 


SCHEVILL, FERDINAND; VINER, JACOB; CoLtBy, CHARLES C.; WRIGHT, Quincy; Rippy, 
J. Frep; and Laves, WALTER H.C. The Foundations of a More Stable World Order. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xiii+-193. $2.00. 

Lectures presented before the Harris Foundation Institute at the meeting of 1940. 
Following are the lectures: “(Can Our Civilization Achieve a More Stable World Or- 
der?” by Ferdinand Schevill; “International Economic Relations and the World Or- 
der,” Jacob Viner; ‘“The Role of Shipping in the World Order,’’ Charles C. Colby; “‘In- 
ternational Law and the World Order,” Quincy Wright; ““The United States and World 
Order,” J. Fred Rippy; and “The Institutional Requirements for a More Sta’)!= World 
Order,” Walter H. C. Laves. 


Scuttpp, PAuL ArtHour (ed.). The Philosophy of George Santayana. Evanston and Chi- 
cago: Northwestern University, 1940. Pp. xvi+698. $4.00. 
The second volume to appear in the “Library of Living Philosophers.” It consists of 
a series of articles presented by some eighteen philosophers analyzing the views of 
George Santayana. Next appears the lengthy statement by Santayana in which he re- 
plies to the articles and clarifies his philosophical position. 


Scumipt, Cart T. American Farmers in the World Crisis. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. xi+345. $3.00. 
The author is senior agricultural economist for the A.A.A. Among the topics dis- 
cussed are the social-economic conditions of American farmers and farm laborers, the 


major reason for low farm incomes, the impact of machinery on agriculture, the efforts 
at self-help, and the government agriculture relief programs. 


Science, Philosophy and Religion. New York: Science, Philosophy and Religion in 
Their Relation to the Democratic Way of Life, Inc., 1941. Pp. viiit+443. $1.50. 
This symposium consists of twenty-four papers presented at the initial meeting of 

the Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Demo- 

cratic Way of Life. Papers were grouped under the following divisions: “Social Sci- 
ences and Humanities,” “Philosophy,” “The Natural Sciences,” “Religion and the 

Philosophy of Education.” Among the authors who have contributed papers are: 

Van Wyck Brooks, Moses Hadas, Robert M. MaclIver, Pitirim A. Sorokin, Mortimer J. 

Adler, Douglas C. Macintosh, Jacques Maritain, Harry A. Overstreet, Albert Einstein, 

Harold D. Lasswell, and Paul Weiss. 


SELLIN, THORSTEN. The Criminality of Youth: Being a Condensation of the Reports of 
the Author to the Criminal Justice-Y outh Committee of the Institute during and in Aid 
of Its Work on the Youth Correction Authority Act Approved and Promulgated by the 
Institute May 18, 1940. Philadelphia: American Law Institute, 1940. Pp. 116, 
$1.50. 

Contains the most complete statistics upon criminality and recidivism of youth now 
available. 

~ENIOR, CLARENCE. Democracy Comes to a Cotton Kingdom: The Story of Mexico’s La 
Laguna. Mexico: El Libro perfecto, 1940. Pp. 56. $0.15. 


An account of an experiment in collective agriculture in La Laguna region of Mexico. 


SHREVE, Francis. Psychology of the Teaching of English. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, 1941. Pp. 275. $2.50. 
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Smon, Yves R. Nature and Functions of Authority. Milwaukee: Marquette Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. Pp. 78. 


This Aquinas lecture given under the auspices of the Aristotelian Society of Mar- 
quette University presents the problem of authority on the basis of theological writings, 
primarily of St. Thomas, and arrives at the conclusion that the principle of authority, 
“‘wherever the welfare of a community requires a common action, the unity of that com- 
mon action must be assured by the higher organs of that community,” must be counter- 
poised by the principle of autonomy, “‘wherever a task can be satisfactorily achieved by 
the initiative of the individual or that of small social units, the fulfillment of that task 
must be left to the initiative of the individual or to that of small social units.” 


SPreGEL, Henry W. Land Tenure Policies at Home and Abroad. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. xii+171. $3.00. 


A typical presentation of land-tenure policies including public control over land, the 
legal background, land inheritance, farm-credit and farm-tenancy policies in the United 
States and in Europe, showing the varying motives behind governmental interference 
under varying circumstances. It contains a special analysis of land tenure in a demo- 
cratic country (England) and in a totalitarian country (Germany). A valuable bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 


STAFFORD, PauL Tutt. Government and the Ne ‘y: A Study of Public Assistance in 
New Jersey. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xiv-+328. $3.00. 


A case study of the national problem of public assistance. It traces the historical de- 
velopment of the public poor relief institutions in New Jersey, examines the methods of 
administration, and proposes the steps necessary to the establishment of modern state 
system of public assistance. It outlines the framework of a new federal state-local sys- 
tem which could be operated not only in New Jersey but on a national scale. The pri- 
mary emphasis is on broader aspects of legislative policy and administrative organization. 


STRACHAN, J. E. New Zealand Observer: A Schoolmaster Looks at America. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. vii+128. $1.50. 


A visitor’s running comments upon American life and education. 


Tuomas, Dorotuy SwaIne. Social and Economic Aspects of Swedish Population Move- 
ments. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 487. $6.00. 


The first volume in a series concerned with the interrelationships between social and 
economic factors and population development in Sweden. It gives a general analysis of 
population from 1750 to 1933, population movements, agricultural development, ad- 
justment of the agricultural population, and industrialization. The second part of the 
volume is devoted to an analysis of types of communities from 1895 to 1933. Over one 
hundred pages are given over to presentation of basic materials. 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Human Nature and the Social Order. New York, Macmillan Co., 
1940. Pp. xx+1019. $4.00. 


Presents certain facts and principles of psychology which the author believes should 
be known by students of sociology, economics, government, law, and other sciences of 
human affairs. The presentation of the psychological facts centers around the discus- 
sion of a response mechanism of human abilities, wants, and individual differences. Ap- 
plication is made to such topics as philanthropy, economics, supply and demand, nat- 
ural resources and capital, labor and management, consumption, ownership, govern- 
ment, law, and social reform. The book is intended primarily for college students. 


TRUMAN, Davip BICKNELL. Administrative Decentralization: A Study of the Chicago 
Field Offices of the United States Department of Agriculture. Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1940. Pp. xvii-+211. $2.50. 


Basing its analysis upon the assumption of the desirability of decentralization in ad- 
ministrative practice, this volume analyzes the problem of decentralized administration 
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with special reference to the Department of Agriculture and more particularly with ref- 
erence to the field offices of that department in Chicago. 


VAN DER SLICE, AusTIN. International Labor, Diplomacy, and Peace, 1914-1919. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. xi+408. $4.00. 


An account of the role of labor in the conduct and settlement of the last war. 


WaALSHAW, R. S. Migration to and from the British Isles. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1941. Pp. 94. 5s. 
This volume, with an Introduction by D. Caradog Jones, offers a balance sheet of the 
migration to and from the British Isles, including Eire, showing the incongruities be- 


tween the facts of migration and population policies and values. A special treatment is 
given to migration of aliens. 


Wap Les, DouGLas; BERELSON, BERNARD; and BRADSHAW, FRANKLIN R. What Read- 
ing Does to People: A Summary of Evidence on the Social Effects of Reading and a 
Statement of Problems for Research. Chicago: University of Chicago, Press, 1940. 
Pp. xi+222. $2.00. 


A “systematic synthesis” of literature meant as a prologue to research in this field. 


Wieck, Epwarp A. The American Miners’ Association: A Record of the Origin of Coal 
Miners’ Unions in the United States. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 
Pp. 18-+330. $2.00. 

A historical study based on contemporary records. 


WILLcox, WALTER F. Studies in American Demography. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1940. Pp. xxx+556. $4.50. 


A series of papers by the chief statistician of the Census of 1900 designed to present 
a statistical description of the population of the United States and of its main groups, as 
well as a survey of recent statistical changes which may furnish a basis for forecasting 
the near future. 


WrrtH, Louts (ed.). Eleven Twenty-six: A Decade of Social Science Research. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xv+4098. $3.50. 


A collection of papers given on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the Social Science Building of the University of Chicago. Besides the formal 
papers there are included transcripts of a series of round tables on generalization in the 
social sciences: “The Social Sciences, One or Many,” “Quantification: The Quest for 
Precision,” “Training for Social Science Research,” “Generalization in the Social Sci- 
ences,”’ and “Social Science and Social Action.” One of the major contributions to the 
volume is the complete bibliography of the social science faculty of the University of 
Chicago for the last decade. 


WoLFLE, DarEL. Factor Analysis to 1940. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
Pp. vii+69. $1.25. 


An evaluative digest of the assumptions, procedures, uses, and limitations of the vari- 
ous methods of factor analysis with a bias in favor of the Thurstone method. Contains 
a bibliography of 530 titles of theoretical, critical, and research materials. 


WoopyarD, Exta. Culture at a Price. New York: George Grady Press, 1940. Pp. 126. 
$1.00. 


One of the studies in the “Social Significance of Adult Education in the United 
States” series sponsored by the American Association for Adult Education. It deals 
with the activities of correspondence schools and their clients indicating the factors in 
our adult education scheme which allow the correspondence schools to survive and also 
pointing out some of the actual services these institutions render. 
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WouNDERLIcH, Friepa: British Labor and the War. New York: Graduate Faculty of 
Political and Social Science, New School for Social Research; 1941. Pp. 80. $0.40. 


A study of the chief problems.which have arisen in England since the beinnning of 
the war, specifically treating the questions of meeting the demands of wartime produc- 
tion and the political attitude of labor. 


Yooper, SANFORD CALVIN. For Conscience Sake: A Study of Mennonite Migrations Re- 
sulting from the World War. Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical Society, 1340. Pp. 
xx+ 300. $2.00. 


A carefully written history of the Mennonite migrations caused by the World War. 
A brief treatment of the background of the Mennonite faith and of the struggles faced 
by the Mennonite as a result of the world-situation. The migrations are discussed in 
two sections, the first dealing with ‘those occurring among Mennonite groups in North 
America and the second dealing with the migration of Russian Mennonites. In connec- 
tion with the latter, treatment is given to the migrations to Canada, Mexico, Brazil, and 
Paraguay, and to wandering refugees in the Far East. 
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